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JUDICIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


OW useful the camera and sensitive dry-plate have become 
in the administration of justice, is shown almost daily in 
the various courts throughout the land. 

Strange to say, the camera was first called into requisition in 
the lowest grade of criminal procedure, viz., for the portraiture of 
criminals of all grades, from the petty thief to such as were ac- 
cused of capital crimes. Pictures were wanted to serve for future 
identification, as well as to aid the officers of justice in the arrest 
and detection of suspeeted law-breakers. And well did the cam- 
era serve its purpose. This method of picturing professional 
criminals, dating back even to daguerreotype days, was adopted 
in the various cities, and soon led to an interchange of such por- 
traits, if they may be so called, as in many cases the unwilling 
sitter did everything in his power to produce an unrecognizable 
picture. This system of exchanging criminal portraits by the 
officials of the larger cities soon resulted in quite large collections 
which may be inspected at police headquarters by the curious. 

The name by which such municipal art galleries are known is 
the expressive one of “ The Rogues’ Gallery.” <A visit to the de- 
tective offices and an inspection of the albums will at a glance 
show that the collection has not been misnamed. 
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Gradually the use of the camera has extended into the civil 
courts, where the comparatively new factor has been called into 
requisition for the detection of fraud, such as forgeries, and alter- 
ation of wills or documents of value; also for use as evidence in 
cases of damages for personal injuries resulting from railroad or 
street-car accidents. The same is true in cases of encroachment 
upon party lines, or where a building was injured by an adjoin- 
ing operation. In many such cases photographs have formed a 
prominent feature during the trial with both judge and jury, often 
making the situation clear, which otherwise could only have been 
reached by a personal inspection. 

Many are the important cases within the past decade which 
have been decided mainly upon the visible proof thus presented 
by means of the camera and its sensitive recording plate. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting minor cases in which pho- 
tography proved a silent but incontrovertible witness, was during 
the election cases tried in Philadelphia about a year ago, when 
the question of police intimidation and interference was an im- 
portant issue. 

According to the law police officers on duty are required by 
the statute to remain a certain distance from the polling booths. 
In this case it was suspected by the reform party that in some oi 
the 


‘ 


“slum” districts the officers not only interfered with the 
voters, but intimidated them as well. At such stations operators 
were placed with cameras, and snap-shots were quietly taken, 
and the time noted, thus showing the exact position and action 
of the derelict officials. 

In due time the accusations were brought against the offend- 
ers, and as promptly denied under oath by the accused and their 
supporters. The production however of the photographs showed 
a different condition of affairs, which was followed by a prompt 
conviction of the offenders. 

It is, however, in criminal jurisprudence that photography 
is destined to play its most important part, in bringing to light 
certain conditions not visible to the normal human eye. This 
is especially true in cases of forgery, either real or alleged. In 
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instances where the genuineness of a signature has been called in 
question, and it becomes a matter for analytical photography, 
the heliographic processes have probably reached their highest 
development, and proved themselves to be among the greatest 
modern scientific methods within the reach of the courts. 

Formerly where a signature was in question, whether genuine 
or spurious, so-called experts in handwriting were called upon to 
pass their judgment upon the document in question. ‘These ex- 
perts based their opinions upon some vague theory of their own, 
which often had no better foundation than their own abstract 
argument. Now, however, the search power of the camera is 
called into requisition, with most wonderful results. No erasure 
or alteration is so subtle that it cannot be discovered by the pho- 
tographic expert and his modern appliances. So accurate are the 
present optical contrivances, so delicate the sensitive emulsions, 
that even a variation in the ink, or a previous tracing, can easily 
be shown upon the modern dry-plate. It is but necessary here to 
refer to the wonderful results achieved by Dr. Paul Jeserich, of 
Berlin, in this special branch of the photographic art. 

The value of photography in judicial procedure has been 
proved in so many issues in the various courts, and its import- 
ance so well recognized by both bar and judiciary, that the time 
is not far distant, at least in our country, when a photographic 
expert as a sworn Official will be as necessary an adjunct to the 
courts as a sworn interpreter. An official of this kind is as neces- 
sary for the service of the court as for the protection of the liti- 
gants. This fact, we believe, has long since been recognized by 
the Prussian government, under which Dr. Jeserich fills the posi- 
tion at Berlin. 

It is a fact well known to all photographic experts that the 
modern proverb that “the camera cannot lie” is a tremendous 
fallacy. In the hands of a skillful operator, who works in the in- 
terest of an unscrupulous principal, the camera can with ease be 
manipulated so as to distort any signature or writing to suit the 
ends of the operator or the person who employs him. Then, 
again, even when the work is conscientiously performed, to be 


to 
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absolutely accurate it requires the highest grade of optical appli- 
ances, such as are not in the possession of the ordinary photogra- 
pher. This is another good reason why the photographic expert 
should be under the direction of the courts alone. As an illustra- 
tion, the writer will mention a case that lately came under his 
personal notice. Two photographs were submitted by opposing 
counsel in a certain case. The difference between the two was 
obvious, yet both photographs had been made honestly and in 
good faith, and, as it afterwards turned out, from the same orig- 
inal. The great variation here was brought about simply by the 
difference in the ordinary lenses used by the photographers. 

Criminal and judicial photography is a special branch of the 
art-science which requires the highest order of intelligence, keen- 
ness of judgment, scientific training, and the most modern appa 
ratus. Any person competent to fill such a position should be 
placed upon the same footing as an interpreter, his duty to be to 
the court alone, without any interest in either side of the issue 
into which he was called. Further, he should be independent of 
the political changes incident to our system of government. 

The day is not far off when such an official will be indispens- 
able to the courts, and when all important documents will be 
photographed, and such fac-similes used during the trial of the 
case, thereby preventing any possibilitv of loss or mutilation of 


the paper upon which the issue depends. as 
pay Jutius F. SACHSE. 


A Good Story is told of a certain locality in Tennessee where no news- 
papers are taken and the people “hears all they wants to know.” <A 
former citizen of this locality living in Texas, wrote to some of his old 
friends at his old home, and among other items of news stated that the 
immigrants were coming in so fast that they were eating all the corn 
up. The person to whom this epistle was addressed did not comprehend 


the meaning of the term “ Immigrants,” and inquired of all those he met 
if they knew what it was, but none could give him the desired informa- 
tion. It was finally determined to send it to a certain ’Squire in the 
neighborhood who presumed to know everything. The letter was read 
to him and he was asked: “‘ What are immigrants ?” 

The ’Squire looked wise, crossed his legs, scratched his head and re- 


lied: “It’s a little animal between a possum and a coon.” 
I 
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THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE IN 1896. 


HE discovery of the Roentgen rays overshadowed—i we 
may say so without a bull—all other scientific discoveries 
of the past vear. Both the scientific and the popular world 
felt, as Lord Kelvin declared, that “ the curtain had been drawn 
from before their eyes, and they had been allowed to look into 
some of the mysteries of nature.’ The experiments of the 
Wurzburg professor, which led to the finding of the “ new 
light,” which is now almost universally held to be electric in 
nature, were really made at the end of 1895, but were not com- 
municated till the beginning of January of last year. By far 
the most important result of the discovery so far has been the 
application of the new rays to surgery. The possibility of using 
the new rays as a therapeutic agent is indicated by the fact that 
according to a communication in Nature of June 4th last, they 
can be used to kill the bacteria of diphtheria. Indeed, from a 
practical point of view the discovery of the Roentgen rays is 
the most hopeful made for many years. Probably the next 
most sensational feature of the year’s scientific progress was 
the safe return of Nansen’s “ Fram” from the Polar ice after an 
absence of more than three years. The scientific results of the 
expedition are likely, when we know them in their entirety, to 
be very important. So far the results of the expedition have 
proved the accuracy of Nansen’s theory with regard to the di- 
rection of the Arctic currents. It has further been proved that 
the Polar sea, instead of being, as was formerly supposed, a 
shallow basin, is, on the contrary, of great depth. Dr. Nansen 
believes that this sea extends to the Pole, and that on this side, 
at least, there is no important land. We must, however, await 
the explorer’s full account before gauging the value of what 
must be considered, from every point of view, a memorable 
voyage. 

Astronomers had great expectations of 1896, as likely to 
prove a year of great importance for their science. These ex- 
pectations were hardly realized. The solar eclipse was ren- 
dered almost nugatory, from a scientific point of view, by un- 
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propitious weather. Except at the stations in Nova Zembla 
and Siberia no observations likely to prove of value were taken. 
Nor was the appearance of hosts of comets through the avant 
couriers of which our globe passed in the autumn as striking as 
was anticipated it would have been. The most marked ad- 
vances which have been made in electricity, apart from the im- 
provements in applying it as a motive force and for lighting, 
are in the direction of distant telegraphy without wires. We 
referred so recently to the wonderful experiments of Mr. Preece 
and Signor Marconi that our readers are probably aware of the 
revolution in telegraphy which these experiments are calculated 
to bring about. The problem of supplanting steam by electric 
locomotion and gas by electricity as an illuminant has advanced 
slowly during the past year. During the past twelve months the 
number of electric tramways in Europe increased from 70 to 
111, and their total length from 504 to 596 miles. Compared 
with the 596 miles of electric tram line in Europe, there are 
12,133 miles in the United States. The utilization of Niagara 
Falls as a source of electric supply must be mentioned as one of 
the most remarkable developments of the year. The applica- 
tion of the dynamo and the motor to mechanical plowing—a 
matter of much concern to farmers—has been made in Germany 
with some success. The cost of working is said to be about 
one-half that with oxen. The introduction of electrically-pro- 
pelled hansoms into London is an innovation of a far-reaching 
kind. The “sea serpent” and the “ missing link” were both, 
as usual, exploited during 1896, but without emerging from 
their problematic existence. The year was one of unusual cli- 
matic and terrestrial disturbances. There was hardly a quarter 
of the globe in which some earthquake shock was not recorded. 
The destructive seismic wave which desolated the Japanese coast 
was of course the most stupendous occurrence of the kind for 
very many years. The cyclone of unusual severity which vis- 
ited Paris in 1896 deserves also to be recorded as phenomenal ; 
while the remarkable bog-slip in our own Kerry must rank with 
the most memorable events of the kind. The review of the year 
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in science leads one to the impression that the fairy tales of 
science are fast being translated into sober prose. We are still, 
no doubt, merely on the threshold of that knowledge of nature 
and her secrets which we are destined to attain to in the future. 
Such a discovery as the Roentgen rays, for instance, by under- 
mining our conceptions of solidity and opacity, opens up in- 
definite vistas of future discovery, and shows clearly how little 
final is our limited view of even those things with which we 


think ourselves most familiar.—The Freeman’s Journal.. 


What to Eat.—Remarks of a Physician concerning Healthful Diet: 

That much suffering and disease would be avoided if people knew just 
what to eat. 

That one’s diet should be suited to his vocation. 

That the brain worker should have a farinaceous, vegetable and milk 
diet. 

That the man who does a great amount of muscular labor needs a diet 
during the winter, requires fats and oils to keep up the temperature of 
of animal food. 

That a dweller in cold climates, or one who works out in the open air 
the body. 

That many diseases that come with advanced age, such as apoplexy, 
heart disease, gout, Bright’s disease articular rheumatism, etc., are 
doubtless the result, in many cases, of a too free indulgence in animal 
food. 

That only one food contains all the elements essential to sustain life, 
and can be used in its pure state by all without danger, and that is milk. 

That this is food not only for muscle, but for bones, nerves, and the 
whole human economy. 

That milk from unhealthy animals will surely cause disease, but that 
pure milk is not only an admirable food, but in many cases a curative 
agent. 

That milk can be relied upon in 90 per cent. of cases in all sickness, 
no matter what the disease may be. 

That in many cases, however, it must be adulterated with some prep- 
aration to make it acceptable to the digestive organs. 

That for acidity of the stomach when hard, strong curds are formed 
by its use, two teaspooonfuls of lime-water should be added to each cup 
of milk. 

That in case of biliousness and constipation add a pinch of salt. 

That the milk should be boiled and a little magnesia added for diar- 
rhoea. 

That anyone can drink milk withc.:t inconvenience by adding one- 
third of its bulk of Vichy water. 
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PRODUCING PHOTOGRAPHS IN RELIEF. 


R. T. C. MARCEAU has patented certain improvements in 

the art of finishing and mounting photographs after they 

have been taken, and the invention is especially designed to 

throw certain parts of the picture up into relief above the plain 
surface. 

It consists in certain details of construction which are more 
fully explained by reference to the accompanying drawings, 
upon which 

Fig. I is a view showing the manner of outlining the picture 
upon the surface in which the corresponding intaglio is to be 
produced. 

Fig. 2 is a view showing the means for registering the pictures 
which are to be afterwards thrown up into relief. 

Fig. 3 is a vertical section through the mould. 

The object of the invention is to simplify the methods of 
making relief pictures, so that any number of such pictures may 
be made to accurately coincide and correspond with each other. 

“In carrying out my process,” says Mr. Morceau, “I first 
prepare a photographic negative in the usual manner. The pic- 
tures are then taken from the negative upon films of sensitized 
paper, and the outline of those portions which it is designed to 
show in relief is cut out from one of these sheets and pasted upon 
a surface of glass as shown at A. 

“The paper upon which the pictures are taken is all cut of 
a certain size, and the negative is marked, so that this paper is 
always laid in the same position upon the negative for printing 
each picture. The pictures are therefore all in identically the 
same relative position upon the paper, and they all correspond 
with the one from which the outline was cut for the purpose of 
making the intaglio block. 

“The exterior portion of the paper from which the outline has 
been cut now serves as a pattern for the exact registry of each 


of the pictures which are to be thrown up into relief, and is after- 
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wards used for this purpose, as will be hereafter more fully ex- 
plained. 


“The surface, A, upon which the figure is pasted, as prev- 





iously described, forms one side of a mould, the space between 
the sides being sufficient to provide a necessary thickness, and 
the sides being also connected by edge strips so as to form an 


Bit bbe VE Geese 


enclosure, as shown in fig. I. 


“Into this enclosure I pour plaster of Paris or other plastic 


pian PA% 


material which will afterwards set and become hard, filling the 
space within the mould. $ 

“The plastic material flows around the figure which has been 
pasted upon the glass, and this figure, projecting the thickness 
of the paper above the surface of the glass, will form a corre- 
sponding indentation in the material with which the mould is 
filled, and which indentation remains after it has set. 

“The mould is then opened, and the hardened material is i 
taken out, the outline or figure is removed from the face of the 
plaster, if it has adhered thereto, and the perfect outline remains 
upon the surface. 

“The surface of the block is now excavated or engraved out 
in the usual manner for producing intaglios, so as to form the 
various features of the picture to greater or less depth, as the 
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shade or contour of the picture demands, and the taste of the 
artist shows to be proper. 

“When this is completed, it is in readiness to receive the 
pictures which are to be thrown up into a relief corresponding 
with the depth of the intaglio which has thus been formed. 

“ The part, B, from which the figure was cut to form the out- 
line upon the block, is now pasted, or otherwise attached, to 
the block, forming an accurate peripheral outline around the 
intaglio, and, as all the pictures are in exactly the same relative 


eae 


position upon the printed sheets, it is only necessary to register 
the edges of each sheet with that upon the block, to register 
each picture with the intaglio. The picture is wetted, and then 


aa 


pressed into the block by any of the usual or well-known means 


a ee 


for producing raised surfaces, and those parts of the picture 
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which are designed to be thrown up into relief will be corre- 
spondingly forced into the various depressions of the intaglio 
in the block, remaining there under pressure until dried, after 
which they can be removed, and the pictures mounted in any 
usual or well-known style for mounting pictures. 

“Tf preferred, any suitably prepared block may be used, and 
the outline within which the engraving or intaglio is to be 
made may be marked upon the surface of the block, by laying 
the cut-out figure thereon and outlining it, and afterwards en- 
graving the block. 

“A convenient method for effecting this is to lay the picture 
to be produced in relief upon a supplemental sheet, which is 
properly proportioned to the block, and then cut the outline of 
the picture, and at the same time cut through the supplemental 
sheet beneath, the two sheets being secured together so as to 
remain in the same relative position until the cut has been 
completed. 

“The supplemental sheet may be made of any suitable ma- 
terial. I have found that collodion in thin sheets makes a very 
satisfactory substance for the purpose, but it will be manifest 
that other materials may be used without departing from my in- 
vention. This supplemental sheet is then laid upon the block, 
to which it is temporarily fixed by pins or clamps, and the out- 
line which is to be engraved in the block is marked by following 
the outline of the cut. The sheet may then be removed and the 
engraving of the block completed. The pictures to be thrown 
into relief are then fitted to the opening in the supplemental 
sheet, and the picture and sheet are placed upon the block, the 
face of the picture coinciding with the intaglio which has been 
cut in the block, as in fig. 2. 

“This registration is ensured by passing pins through the 
holes already made in the supplemental sheet and through the 
picture, these pins entering the holes previously made in the 
block, and after this is effected the pressure is applied to throw 
the picture up into relief by pressing the parts of it into the in- 
taglio in the block. 
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“ The 


“1, The method of forming photographic pictures in relief, 


claims are for:— 
consisting in cutting out one set of pictures and outlining it 
upon a block formed by hardened a plastic mass within a mould, 
engraving an intaglio upon the block to correspond with said 
outline, then registering the other pictures upon the block, and 
Jan 18—office 


pressing the portions coincident with the engraved surface 
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thereinto. 

“2. The method of forming pictures in relief, consisting in 
cutting the outline of one of the pictures and a supplemental 
sheet upon which it is overlaid, indicating said outline upon a 
block, and engraving an intaglio in said block corresponding 
with the outline, fitting the pictures successively to the opening 
in the supplemental sheet, inverting them and the sheet over the 
engraved surface, and retaining the pictures in register with said 
surface, while they are pressed thereinto by uniting the pictures 
and the supplemental sheet and entering corresponding holes 
in the block.”—British Journal of Photography. 


X-Rays Disclose the Needle.—A successful experiment was made in 
Effingham, Illinois, with the X-ray. Several weeks ago Mrs. A. J. 
Hackman, sister of Dr. Henry Eversman, cashier of Eversman, Wood & 
Engbring’s bank, experienced a sudden and painful swelling of the left 
hand, which gradually progressed until it was feared amputation was 
necessary. 

The attending physician then took his patient to the Illinois College of 
Photography and had President Bissell subject the hand to the X-ray, 
which located a sewing needle deeply imbedded in the flesh adjacent to 
the lower bone of the thumb. 

Professor Bissell took a photograph of the hand with the embedded 
needle and has it on exhibition. The surgeons will have no trouble in 
removing the needle. 

Since his success in the above and other cases presented, Mr. Bissell 
has determined to make the science of X-ray photography a permanent 
branch of his college and business, teaching it to students, and practic- 
ing it in connection with surgery for ail physicians who may bring their 
patients to him, from far and near. It will prove a great boon to suffer- 
ing humanity. 
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ACTION OF LIGHT UPON PHARMACEUTICAL 
PRODUCTS. 
BY PROF. A. B. STEVENS. 


S we pass through chemical laboratories or dispensing phar- 
macies, the question arises,“ How many pharmacists under- 
stand the wondrous action of light, or, if they understand, how 
many consider its action upon their pharmaceutical products ?”’ 
Few pharmacists pause and consider the effects produced 
upon the substances in their shelf bottles, which day after day, 
and sometimes month after month, are exposed not only to the 
action of light, but often of strong sunlight, constantly modify- 
ing, frequently impairing, and in many cases absolutely destroy- 
ing the therapeutic value of the drug. Immerse a bit of white 
paper in strong sunlight for a few hours, compare with one that 
has been carefully protected from the light’s action, observe the 
change, and consider the changes produced by this agent upon 
similar organic bodies. It is in obedience to this law of change 
that the thrifty housewife carefully excludes the midday sun from 
rugs and draperies. 

Realizing the action of this powerful agent, the U. S. P. Com- 
mittee on Revisions directed that nearly one hundred prepara- 
tions should be protected. In view of the fact that these import- 
ant pharmacopeeial directions are so frequently overlooked or 
ignored by pharmacists, the following list from the U.S. P., to- 
gether with comments upon some of the most important prepar- 
ations, is here given, in the hope that it may impress upon the 
minds of at least the younger members of the profession the 
necessity of a careful protection of these sensitive materials: 


ARTICLES AFFECTED BY LIGHT. 


Benzoic acid. Carbolic acid. Hydrobromic acid. Hydro- 
chloric acid, nitric acid, nitric acid dilute, and _ nitro- 
hydrochloric acid dilute. | Nitro-hydrochioric acid. Hydro- 
cyanic acid dilute. Sulphurous acid. Formic acid. Acetic 


ether. Ammonium iodide. Amy] nitrite. Sulphurated anti- 
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mony. Apomorphine hydrochlorate. Stronger orange-tlower. 
Chlorine water. Silver cyanide, iodide, nitrate, diluted nitrate, 
molded nitrate, and oxide. Arsenic iodide. Bismuth and 
ammonium citrate. Chloral and chloroform. — Ferric citrate, 
iron and ammonia citrate, iron and ammonia tartrate, iron and 
potassium tartrate, iron and quinine citrate, soluble iron and 
quinine citrate, iron and strychnine citrate. Saccharated ferrous 
iodide. Soluble ferric phosphate and pyrophosphate. Iron 
valerianate. | Mild mercurous chloride and mercuric cyanide. 
Yellow mercurous iodide. Red mercuric iodide, yellow mercuric 
oxide, red mercuric oxide, yellow mercuric sulphate, ammoni- 
ated mercury, and mercury with chalk. lIodoform, solution fer- 
ric acetate, solution of chlorinated soda and methyl salicylate. 


Naphthol. Physostigmine salicylate and sulphate. Lead 
iodide. Pyrogallol. All of the quinine salts. Resorcin and 


santonin. Sodium salicylate. Spirit of nitrous ether. Stronium 
iodide. Terebene. Tincture of chloride of iron. 


OTHER CHEMICALS ACTED UPON BY LIGHT. 

The action of light upon silver compounds is a problem upon 
which a vast amount of study and investigation has been ex- 
pended. Few investigators agree as to the actual compounds 
formed, but nearly all have proven that the action is one of re- 
duction. 

Silver chloride, when fused repeatedly, or until all traces of the 
nitrate or organic impurities are lost, is unaffected by light. 
Niepce de St. Victor discovered that paper coated with egg 
albumin, and dipped in a solution of silver, is far more sensitive 
than when used with the silver salt alone. At the present time 
silver salts are invariably associated with albumin, gelatin, or 
collodion in all photographic plates. 

Chloral becomes acid on exposure to light and air. 

Chloroform, when absolute and all air is excluded, is not 
acted upon by sunlight, but in the presence of air is rapidly de- 
composed. The presence of more than 1% per cent. of alcohol 
prevents decomposition; smaller quantities retard the action in 
proportion to the quantity present. In the absence of alcohol 
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chlorine is liberated. In the presence of alcohol the chlorine is 
converted into hydrochloric acid. For further study of the 
action of light upon chloroform see Pharmaceutical Journal 
and Transactions, vol. 23, 1893, pages 792 and 1005. 

Creosote, when pure, is not acted upon by light, but when a 
small quantity of tar oils is present, light darkens it. 

Sulphurous acid is decomposed by light, forming free sulphur 
and oxygen. The oxygen combines with a portion of the sul- 
phurous acid to form sulphuric acid— 

SO.=S+0, 
2S0,+20+42H,O = H,SO,. 

Hydrocyanic acid is decomposed by light and air, forming 
different substances under different conditions. The greatest 
care must be exercised to promote its preservation. The follow- 
ing is the method employed in the prescription department of 
one American School of Pharmacy. A block of wood whose 
dimensions are 2 in. by 2’ in. by 6 in. is procured. Eight holes 
of sufficient size that each will accommodate a dram vial are 
bored in this block. The vials, filled with freshly made hydro- 
cyanic acid, are corked, placed in the holes prepared to receive 
them, and the holes closed with corks. When a prescription 
requiring this acid is received the acid is taken from one of the 
vials, and should any acid remain in the opened vial it is thrown 
away. This method insures fresh acid for each prescription. 

Ferric Salts —lInorganic ferric salts, when pure, are stable, 
but, when associated with organic compounds, they are invari- 
ably reduced to ferrous compounds by the action of light. For 
example, ferric chloride and the solution of ferric chloride are 
unaffected by light, while the alcoholic tincture of the solution 
is partly reduced to ferrous chloride— 


Fe,Cl,+C,H,O = 2FeCl,+C,H,O+ HCI. 
Hence the U.S. P. directs that it shall be protected. Many of 
the ferric salts with organic acids are so sensitive to the action 
of light that they are used for photographing printing. The 
cyanotypes or blue prints are made by exposing paper coated 
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with a solution of ammonio ferric tartrate and placed under a 
negative to the action of sunlight. When the iron is reduced 
to a ferrous condition, the paper is floated upon a solution of 
potassium ferro-cyanide, forming ferrous ferro-cyanide. The 
kallitype printing process is based upon the reduction of ferric 
oxalate to ferrous oxalate by light. Sodium ferric oxalate acts 
in a similar manner, producing an orange-colored image which 
is developed with a solution containing silver nitrate. 

Mercurous chloride, when in the dark, is not acted upon by 
the air. Exposed to light it gradually darkens, indicating par- 
tial reduction. 

Mercuric cyanide is affected in a similar manner. 

Mercurous iodide is easily decomposed by light into mercuric 
iodide and mercury. Mercuric oxides, both red and yellow, are 
partially reduced by light. 

lodoform is decomposed by sunlight with the liberation of 
iodine. 

Volatile oils are easily decomposed, and even alcoholic solu- 
tions are easily affected by the same agent. Therefore not only 
volatile oils but perfumes also should be protected. 

The ornamental display of perfumes in clear glass bottles upon 
the case or shelves is a mistake. Exclude the light from them 


and the quality will be their best advertiser. 


Spiritus ztheris nitrosi rapidly decomposes under the action of 
light and air, becoming acid. Samples have been found that 
had decomposed and refused to give a test for ethyl nitrite. 

Syrup of ferrous iodide which has oxidised by the action of 
air may be completely reduced to the ferrous condition by ex- 
posure to sunlight. It has been suggested that an acid ferric 
salt might be formed in the sunlight. This, however, is not the 
case, as a small sample, exposed to sunlight for a period of six 
months, refused to yield more than the faintest ferric test.—Phi 
Chi Communicator. 


Scientific.—Yeast—They say this new kind of photography brings 
out every bone. 
Crimsonbeak—Well, I’ll get my wife to try it on shad. 
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TRANSFERRED LIGHT ACTION ON DRY PLATES.* 


MONG the less-known and less-understood effects in mod- 

ern photography must be counted the interesting and in- 
structive transfer of a picture upon an unexposed bromide of 
silver plate. This fact, probably doubted by many, has become 
known, or mainly, since the introduction of gelatine dry plates. 
It was found that two different kinds of pictures could be trans- 
ferred—really existing pictures and also invisible pictures on 
plates exposed but not yet developed. The latter, as regards 
transfer, are most interesting, and kept in mind in the following 
discussion of the causes. 

The question, how is it possible that a latent picture, with 
all its details, can be thus transferred, can be answered, and the 
mystery solved, only by a full knowledge of how a latent pic- 
ture comes into existence. For inasmuch as the transferred 
picture is also latent, it is plain that in its creation the same fac- 
tors are active as in the original. 

A latent picture, as is well known, is made by the light elim- 
inating or removing a number of halogen molecules in a haloid 
silver film (bromide silver, for example). Let us, to bet- 
ter understand this, imagine the film in its thickness permeated 
with a number of indentations, corresponding in their greater 
or lesser depths with the relative stronger or weaker light 
actions, while the raised parts in the plane represent the exclu- 
sion of the chemically acting light. The stronger the light ef- 
fect, the deeper we must suppose the imaginary indentations, 
and it really is the greater upon the silver combined halogen 
(bromide, for example). If we make up the loss of bromide, 
then the indentations disappear, the film is again complete, there 
is no latent picture. The deepest indentations will naturally ab- 
sorb more bromide, in order to disappear, than the shallower 
ones. 

On these facts rests the secret of the picture transfer; for if 
we place upon an exposed bromide of silver plate one that has 

* J. von Norath in Deutsche Photographen Zeitung. 
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not been exposed, bring them in close contact, we give a chance 
to the exposed (and consequently deficient in bromide) plate to 
indemnify itself (even though partially) at the expense of the 
unexposed plate. This actually occurs according to some un- 
known (perhaps diffusive) law. And as, morever, this indemni- 
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fving bromide is combined with silver, its loss to the unexposed 
plate must produec in it a picture in the same manner as was 
produced in the original by the light. Both pictures, however, 
must be weaker than the original was at first, the imaginary 
indentations of the transferred picture being formed only by a 
partial filling up of the indentations in the other picture. 


The transferred picture is, of course, reversed. With suffi- 
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cient development the transfer will be equal to the original. 
The less bromide the emulsion contains, the easier the transfer; 
highly-sensitive plates give the best results. 

Perhaps objections will be raised against the supposition that 
the exposed silver bromide absorbs bromide from an unexposed 
plate, but if we remember that this always takes place with 
aqueous solutions, there is no reason to believe that this could 
not happen in the dry state. Rather must we suppose that many 
factors have, like the light, the property of eliminating bromide 
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from its combination with silver in a dry state. Paper, for 
example, as has been proved, possesses this power, producing 
fogging. 


The transfer of labels on unexposed plates may thus be ex- 
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plained. Plates packed in paper protected by paraffin do not 
show any fog if properly treated. 

The transferred pictures are very sharp and well defined. In 
our Own experience, it once happened that a plate exposed on 


a landscape accidently came in contact with an unexposed 
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plate. The result was two opposites (one reversed), negatives 






(alike in every other respect), and of surprising sharpness. 





With an emulsion rich in gelatine and of low sensitiveness, 






the experiment is less likely to succeed. From this reason I 





failed to obtain a transfer with artotype and chloride of silver. 






The above facts are important, as they offer an explanation 
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of many other things, as for example, the weakening of chloride 
of silver gelatine emulsion prints that have been kept too long, 
or the flattening of pictures on bromide of silver gelatine plates 
kept for months undeveloped. 


DR. SELLE’S PROCESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY IN 
NATURAL COLORS.* 


MONOCHROME photography had hardly become an accom- 
plished fact before experimenters were already busy at the task 
of discovering a process whereby objects might be photographed 
in the colors in which they present themselves to our vision. 
As far back as 1848, Becquerel gave his attention to the subject 
and devised an operation by means of which colored pictures 
could be obtained on sensitive paper; interesting as the experi- 
ments were, however, they possessed no value, since it was 
found impossible, first, to obtain fairly good coloring, and sec- 
ondly, the colors could not be retained for any length of time. 
Since then many scientists and inventors have directed their ef- 
forts towards a solution of the fascinating problem, and they 
may be divided into two categories: those that tried to attain it 
by direct means, and those endeavoring to obtain their object 
by indirect means. In the first category M. Lippman stands 
alone. His manner of operating has already been brought so 
fully before the public that it will suffice to repeat that it is 
founded on the “ interference of light waves,” and that the re- 
sults obtained by him have been truly surprising. But whilst. 
from the scientific point of view, his achievement is of great in- 
terest and importance, it does not possess the elements of eco- 
nomic value. To begin with, it demands an exposure of from 
one-half to as long as six hours; secondly, the intensity of the 
coloring changes according to the nature and condition of the 
light under which the pictures are viewed; and thirdly—and this 


* Read before the Royal Photographical Society, Dec. 21, 1896 
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is the greatest objection—the colors are only “ illusionary,”’ i.e., 
without body; consequently it forms, so to speak, a pure “ neg- 
ative” process, excluding the possibility of yielding reproduc- 
tions, and without this there is obviously no practical utility. 
It really bears the same relation to color photography which the 
daguerreotype bore to photography proper. A practical solu- 
tion of photography in colors by direct means may perhaps not 
be an impossible ideal, but so far, at any rate, it is still a subject 
for speculation, and there can be little doubt that for some time 
to come—if not forever—we must look for tangible results to a 
solution of the problem by indirect means. 

All the endeavors connected with color photography by “ in- 
direct means,” or, in other words,“ positive” processes, have 
been founded on the Young-Helmholtz theory, on which I shall 
presently touch. Colors in nature are produced by a partial ab- 
sorption of light on the part of the objects illuminated, the col- 
ored residue reflected being alone perceived by the eye. For in- 
stance, when white light plays upon carmine powder, the green 
and blue are absorbed, and consequently the carmine powder 
appears red. Similarly if white light plays upon the green leaf 
of a plant, red and blue are absorbed, and green alone is present- 
ed to the vision; in short, all objects appear in the colors which 
they do not absorb. 

Now according to the Young-Helmholtz theory there are in 
the retina of the human eye fibres of three different kinds, each 
of which is sensitive to one of the three primary colors, and the 
eye. does not perceive colors as a total, but it takes them up div- 
ided in the three colors, each set of nerve fibres absorbing the 
color to which it is sensitive, and it is only the nerves of the 
brain that unite them into a total impression, the unification 
being of course accomplished instantly. Therefore of all objects 
which contain more than one or two colors, our optical nerves 
take three pictures—a red, a blue, and a green, which are then 
merged by the nerves of the brain, and brought to our conscious- 
ness as a completed whole. 

The promulgation of this theory was immediately followed 
by attempts to utilize it for the production of photographs in 
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natural colors. Amongst the various abortive systems founded 
upon it the most notable was that of Ducos du Hauron, who in 
1878 prepared papers covered respectively with yellow, blue and 
red sensitive gelatine. When such papers were used as posi- 
tives, the portion of the gelatine submitted to exposure became 
more or less insoluble according to the greater or lesser degree 
of transparency. The soluble parts were then washed out by 
water, and there remained on each paper what may be called a 
gelatine stencil. The three stencils were then superposed and 
produced a picture in colors. But the operation, successful as it 
was as a curiosity, offered no value because the colors never 
came out correctly, and, secondly, the stencils were so fragile 
that it was almost an impossibility to superpose them twice in 
succession. Subsequent researches emanating from various 
quarters served to create ingenious and, technically, more or less 
correct enunciations and deductions, yet when put into practice 
the results were anything but fortunate. 

The difficulties encountered suggested still another variation 
of procedure, and we thus arrive at the developments of Vogel, 
Ullrich, Albert, Joly, Macdonough, Anderson, etc. As all these 
—making allowance for a difference in mechanical execution— 
rest on practically the same foundation, it is sufficient to dwell 
onlyon the achievements of Professor Vogel and Professor Joly. 
Neither of the systems which they represent can truly be called 
“ photography in natural colors.” Professor Joly’s photographs 
are not in reality photographs in colors, but they appear as such 
by contemplation through his circumstantial color screen. The 
method has possibilities in its application to color printing, but 
—as far as can be ascertained up to now—it would appear to 
preclude uniformity in results, and the coloring is often very un- 
certain, if indeed it approaches nature. 

The Vogel-Albert method does not attempt to produce color 
photographs, but is purely a printing process. It has been in 
existence for many years, although it has failed to fulfill the ex- 
pectations it raised. It suffers from two drawbacks; first, it is 
impossible to obtain a truthful and clear coloring, because plas- 
tic body colors have to be emploved, and secondly, it is incapable 
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of reproducing white, so that for this color an additional print- 
ing plate is required. 

Photography in natural colors was still represented by the 
algebraic x when Dr. Selle at last brought forth a complete solu- 
tion of the problem, and one valuable not only from the scien- 
tific but also from the practical point of view. Like his prede- 
cessors—with the already mentioned solitary exception of M. 
Lippmann—Dr. Selle took his departure from the theory of 
Young-Helmholtz. We have already dwelt on how coloring is 
produced in nature, and, taking this as a basis, Dr. Selle, in com- 
mon with others, argued that we must obtain an exact reproduc- 
tion of any given object if from a white surface—which absorbs 
no light—we extract equal quantities of red, green, and blue in 
the manner in which the object in nature extracts them from 
daylight; the residue conveyed to our perception must then in 
both cases be identical. Therefore what had to be done was to 
take three impessions of a subject by means of three plates each 
sensitive to one of the three primary colors; the result would 
then be three different images, which when colored with their 
complementary colors and then superposed, would produce a 
picture in the colors in which we see it. As to what primary 
colors ought to be chosen is a matter of difference of opinion; 
the main thing is that when mixed as optical colors they shall 
give white and when mixed as body colors they shall give black. 

This sounds very simple, and so perhaps it is, but in actual 
practice there were enormous difficulties to be surmounted. 
Five years of constant effort had to elapse ere Dr. Selle reached 
success. To give an idea of the laboriousness of his task it may 
be mentioned that in the search for suitable complementary 
colors he tried over 200 different coloring substances. 

Given the correctness of Dr. Selle’s deductions there remained 
four points to be carried out. 

1. To find three perfect light filters through which to take 
the negatives. 

2. To render the negatives sensitive to a degree that would 
not require a protracted exposure. 

3. To find the best substance for the positives. 
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4. To find complementary colors corresponding exactly to 
the light filters without which a faithful rendering of 
the colors in nature would be impossible. 

It would be tedious and serve no purpose to enumerate the 
different stages through which Dr. Selle had to advance before 
arriving at a satisfactory issue, and it is as well to pass at once to 
a description of his process. 

As will be shown by illustrations he uses a blue-violet, a green 
and a red filter for taking the negatives; from these negatives, 
developed in the usual manner, le obtains through the action 
of sunlight three positives. The positives are made on very thin 
films of chromated gelatine on a collodion substratum, a sub- 
stance possessing the property of altering after exposure in the 
sense that those parts on which light has acted will take analine 
color whilst the other parts will not. Each of the positives thus 
produced he develops in a bath containing a solution of its 
complementary color; for instance, the red positive in a solution 
of methyl blue, the green positive in a solution of fuchsin, and 
the blue positive in a solution of heliathin,the devlopment taking 
only a few minutes. In this connection it may be remarked that 
Dr. Selle has discovered a comparatively simple way of deter- 
mining the complementary color to any shade without the assist- 
ance of the spectroscope, a factor which he acknowledges has 
helped him considerably in arriving at his wonderful effects. 
The positive films just described, after having been dried, are 
placed one on top of the other, and a finished picture results. 
The superposing is effected by pressing transfer paper on to the 
positive 2; the latter is thereby taken up and then placed on posi- 
tive 1. Positive 3 having then been taken up in the same manner, 
is placed on positive 2. The superposition obviously requires a 
very accurate register,and at first sight this may appear to pres- 
ent great difficulty, but in reality it is effected very easily and 
rapidly by means of the transfer papers, and only such skill is 
required as any ordinary person would be possessed of. 

As will be seen from the illustrations to be shown presently, 
Dr. Selle obtains every gradation of color from white to black, 
and the colors, whilst being clear and sharp, yet merge beauti- 
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fully one into another. In one of the pictures it will be observed 


that the curious reflection produced by light striking on panes 


of glass is faithfully reproduced. : 
Granted that Dr. Selle has solved the problem of photography ; 


in natural colors, it may rightly be remarked that unless his pro- 
cess requires a short period of exposure it would only be appli- 
cable to inanimate objects. Well, he has rendered the negatives 
so sensitive that now he requires only an exposure of under ten 
seconds. He is confident of reducing this time by one-half 
within the next few weeks,and what is more,he has every reason 
to believe that even within these next few weeks he will have 
succeeded in bringing this down to instantaneousness. Un- 
fortunately he has been unwell for some time past, and at this ; 
moment is unfit for work; this is also the reason why, to his 
regret, he has been unable to supply in time for this lecture the 
latest and absolutely perfect photographs, including portraits, 
which therefore will be submitted at another time. 

A development of the process fraught with great economical 
importance is its application to color printing. With the assist- 
ance of Mr. Frisch, one of the foremost lithographers of Berlin, 
this development has been brought to a marvelously successful 
issue, as may be judged from the several prints made from Dr. 
Selle’s negatives. The printing is done either by heliography, 
lithography, or letterpress printing, at much less cost than that 
of any other process now known. In heliography the negatives 
are transferred to gelatine blocks from which 2,000 to 3,000 
impressions can be taken, and the result is little, if at all inferior 
to the photographs, although the velvety softness of the latter 
is to a certain extent lost. 

In examining Dr. Selle’s process hypercritics may say that his 
invention is not new, and they may point to Ducos du Hauron 
as having anticipated his idea. Admitting that Dr. Selle has not ; 
discovered a new principle,that he has levied tribute on previous 
researches, and that he has profited by the experiences of pre- 
decessors, yet it cannot be denied that in the main his process 
is an original invention, that he has succeeded in turning into an 
accomplished fact that which had hitherto had been only a possi- 
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bility, and what is more, that he has solved the problem in a 
manner so simple as to render color photography as easy as 
ordinary photography. 

I will now show some negatives and positives with a view to 
illustrating the process. They were taken nearly a year ago, 
when the necessary time for exposure was still 50 seconds, and 
at that period the degree of perfection recently obtained had not 
yet been reached. 

The first slides to be shown represent the different stages in 
a reproductionof the show-card of a firm of color manufacturers. 

The following slides were then shown:— 

1. The negative taken behind a blue-violet filter, the filter 
itself being given in the margin. 

2. The second negative taken behind a green light filter, as 
shown in the margin. 

3. The third negative taken behind a red filter, as shown in 
the margin. 

These negatives have been developed in the usual manner, 
positives are taken therefrom in the way already explained. The 
positives after development in the respective complementary 
color baths appear thus: 

4. The first positive taken from the blue-violet filter nega- 
tive and developed in a complementary yellow bath. 

5. The second positive taken from the green light filter and 
developed in a complementary .pink bath. 

6. The third positive taken from the red filter negative and 
developed in a complementary blueish bath. 

7. This is the result, after superposing these three positives 
—the finished picture. 

You will observe that this shade card contains over 100 
colors from white in the first parallelogram to black in the last 
parallelogram. Under each color is the name of the shade. 
The wording it will be seen is black as in the printed original, 
and it would not appear black unless the superposition were 
accurate; neither for that matter would the white in the first 
parallelogram appear white. This, therefore, proves that the 
superposition can be done perfectly. 
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. Two photographs taken from the show-cards of a wine 

merchant. 

g. A photographic reproduction of a stained glass window. 

10. A reproduction of the butterfly ““ Morpho Cypris ” taken 
from nature. 

11. A dish with natural flowers on it. 

12. winter scene taken from nature. In the upper win- 
dows you will observe the rendering of the curious 
reflections produced by light striking panes of glass. 

13. Another scene taken from nature. In the corner you 
will observe a barrow. The color of the latter was 
really dark brown, but as it happened it was taken 
away before the second and third filters were brought 
into play and therefore whilst all the rest of the picture 
is correctly colored, the barrow appears red, 1.e., in the 
color complementary to the first light filter. 

14. A photographic copy of a reproduction of Guido Reni’s 

picture, “ The Procession of Helios.” 


The Shingle Fills the Bill.—‘ Have you children ?” asked the can- 
vasser as he stepped in the doorway. 

“T have,” replied the man at the desk without looking up. 

“Then you will find this book—” 

“Don’t want it!” interrupted the man at the desk. 

“But you don’t understand,” persisted the canvasser. “I can assure 
you that you will find it a great help in correcting children. It is by one 
who—” 

“Not big enough,” interposed the man at the desk, after one quick 
glance at the book. “Besides, I already have a shingle that seems to 
answer the purpose.” 


** Money should never be inclosed in letters for transmission through 
the mails,’ remarked an old post-office inspector the other day. “ Mon- 
ey orders are cheap, and money in a letter offers a constant temptation 
to those who handle the mail. It is practically impossible to place 
money in a letter so that a postal clerk into whose hands the letter falls 
will not instantly detect it. Paper money has a peculiar odor unlike 
anything else on earth, and the clerk who is dishonest uses his sense of 
smell in spotting valuable letters rather than the sense of touch.” 
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The Magic and Mystery of Photography. 


THE MAGIC AND MYSTERY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BY J. A. RANDALL.* 
(Continued from page 30.) 

Guosts BY PHOSPHORESCENCE.—By taking advantage of self- 
luminous substances various means can be designed for making 
ghostly images upon a sensitive plate. For instance, a phos- 
phoreseent tablet may be prepared and so arranged in the dark 
slide that it will give an impression whilst the plate is in the 
slide before and after the exposure, a luminosity imperceptible to 
the eye being sufficient to give an image, that with a little 
imagination, will pass for a spirit form. Again, as with sulphate 
of quinine, the background could be painted with a ghostly out- 
line in luminous paint, a flashlight exposure being then made 
to impress the image of the medium, and next an exposure of 
twenty or thirty minutes in the dark room to secure the spirit 
form. The luminous paint in the background having been 
excited by the flashlight would emit sufficient light to impress a 
sensitive plate, but not enough to be visible to the eye of an 
observer. It is interesting to notice here that this method—that 
is, a short flashlight exposure and a long exposure in the dark— 
was followed in a noted case of spirit photography a few years 
back. These, however, might have been the result of causes 
little understood, and which I will next endeavor to make clear 
by stating a theory of my own based on the dark-ray photo- 
graphy of Abney. 


ABNEY’S DARK-RAY EmULsioN.—Abney succeeded in photo- 
graphing the invisible long before the rise of Roentgen, making 
some experiments quite as extraordinary as many made by the 
X rays, and using a purely photographic method. The process 
is little known, for Abney generally keeps to the strict path of 
scientific virtue, going very little out of his way to make any of 
those simple and striking experiments that readily seize the 
popular imagination. He has, however, published a few that 
exhibit the possibilities of the process. Abney wanted a salt 


* Photographic (London) News. 
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sensitive to the dark rays of the spectrum below the red; after 
some trouble he managed to prepare an emulsion of silver bro- 
mide in collodion that gave him the desired sensitiveness—that 
is, a silver bromide in such a molecular condition as to be capable 
of impression by the radiations from a piece of heated iron before 
it reaches the red-hot state—invisible rays to the human eye, yet 
visible to the photographic plate. To prove this Abney per- 
formed two experiments. A plate was coated with the dark-ray 
emulsion, and an eighth of an inch above its surface a sheet of 
cardboard, having several holes through it, was placed: half an 
inch above the cardboard a kettle containing boiling water was 
next arranyed. The kettle remained for a short time when, on 
removing the plate and developing, dark smudges came up 
corresponding with the apertures in the cardboard, the silver 
bromide having been acted upon solely by the invisible radia- 
tions from the boiling water. In the second experiment the 
carbon points of an electric arc were focussed upon a sheet of 
ebonite of considerable thickness; at the opposite side the dark- 
ray plate was fixed, and, after an exposure of only thirty seconds, 
an image of the arc light was seen upon developing the plate, 
the ebonite being quite transparent to the dark rays. From these 
experiments it is manifest that objects may be photographed in 
absolute darkness, provided they are of sufficient warmth to 
impress a plate sensitive to low radiations. Thus the human 
body might be so photographed, the exposure required being 
just the difference between a hot kettle five-eighths of an inch 
from the plate, with a few seconds’ exposure, and the radiant 
heat of the human body five or six feet from the camera. The 
ordinary gelatine plate is not sensitive to these low radiations, but 
it is probable that some kinds of plates do contain small quanti- 
ties of silver bromide in the desired condition, for it is well known 
that the safest red light will act upon them, even giving the out- 
lines of objects placed on the film after a prolonged exposure. 
Now, in my opinion, some of the so-called spirit photographs 
have been the result of a similar action, The account given by 
one who produced such forms reads as follows :—‘ The next 
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object is to render the air in the room motionless, and as light, 
heat, and conversation produce motion, the operator puts out the 
light and takes off the cap.” The medium after sitting before the 
camera in complete darkness for an hour, the air becomes motion- 
less and the operator makes an exposure with magnesium ribbon, 
the object being to secure the spirit from the motionless air. On 
development the form of the medium, and a superimposed spirit 
form, will come up on the plate if the conditions have been favor- 
able. How far the spirit form is caused by the preliminary 
exposure of one hour upon the material medium I have never 
had the courage to test. Perhaps some reader with the patience 
of Job and a steady nerve will experiment, and either confirm or 
refute. A full account of Abney’s mode of preparing the dark- 
ray emulsion can be found in the “ Phil. Trans.” of 1880 or Zhe 
Photographic News of that year. 


MoseER AND HIS IMAGES. —Should anyone inquire of me, 
‘“ Who was Moser?” I could but reveal my ignoranee of his 
personality, for he is only known to me as the originator of some 
of the prettiest experiments upon images ever made, these having 
a relation to photography which at a future time may be of 
greater importance than they are at present. Now they are 
mysterious and unaccountable. Moser was great at theory, and 
surpassed Milton’s famous phrase of “darkness visible” by 
postulating what he called “ invisible light,” though it is beyond 
the wit of man to form the tangible idea of a “ visible darkness ” 
or an “ invisible light.” According to Moser, all bodies radiate 
light even in complete darkness, giving out and mutually absorb- 
ing light one from the other. In some bodies it remains visible ; 
for instance, if a nasturtium is plucked from the bright sunshine 
and carried into the dark it will remain visible by the light it 
emits. Moser asserted this property to all bodies, and gave his 
images as examples. These images were produced also by Hunt, 
who says:—‘“I placed upon a well-polished copper plate a 
sovereign, a shilling, a large silver medal, and a penny. The 
plate was gently warmed by passing a spirit lamp along its under 
surface ; when cold the plate was exposed to the vapor of mercury ; 
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each piece had made its impression, but those made by the gold : 
and the large medal were more distinct; not only was the disc 
marked, but the lettering on each was copied.’ The simple 
contact had so changed the surface of the plate that vapor would { 
deposit upon it in varying amounts. The persistence of these 
images is remarkable, Draper points this out :—‘“I have often 





noticed that if a piece of very cool or clear glass, or, what is 
better, a cold polished metallic reflector, has a little object such 
as a piece of metal laid upon it, and the surface be breathed over 
once, the object being then carefully removed, as often as you 
breathe again on the surface a spectral image of it may be seen. 
During the cold weather last winter I produced such an image 
on the mirror of my heliostat ; it could be revived by breathing 
on the metal many weeks afterwards, nor did it finally disappear 
until the end of several months.” Into the cause of these images 
I shall not enter, nor discuss the theories of “ invisible light,” 
heat, organic matter, or electricity, which have been put forward 
as explanations, but will only emphasize the fact that the simple 
pressure of a coin on a plate produces so violent a re-arrange- 
ment of matter that vapors discriminate between touched and un- 
touched parts, and the images persist for weeks afterwards. 
Moser’s images also show that numerous substances might be 
employed as photographic plates if only a developer could be 
found, and that images may be produced without the aid of light. 
I will next give a process for making pictures in vapor or con- 
densation images. 


PicruRES IN VApor.—John Harmer introduced this process, 
by means of which, upon breathing or causing moisure to con- 





dense upon a collodion film, an image, before invisible, comes 
into sight. The method is based on the carbon process for 
making transparencies. In choosing the tissue, if the negative 
is a dense one, the ordinary tissue used for transparencies will 
do; but if the negative be weaker in character, it will be well 
to use a tissue not so loaded with coloring matter. The 
bichromate bath should not be stronger that five per cent. In 
making the tissue sensitive, all the conditions for producing 
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vigorous and brilliant transparencies, such as short immersion, 
in the solution, squeegeeing off, quick drying, and speedy use 
must be observed. A condition of solubility excessive for 
ordinary work will, in the present case, be found favorable. 
Expose as for a lantern transparency, and on taking the tissue 
from the frame collodionize it in the usual way with a collodion 
composed of five grains of pyroxyline dissolved in an ounce of 
a mixture of equal parts of methylated spirit and methylated 
ether. Allow to partially dry. A clean glass is next taken and 
coated from the same collodion, then washed in clean cold water 
until the greasiness has disappeared, when it is ready to receive 
the tissue. The tissue may now be plunged into the water and 
left for a minute or so, but not till it begins to curl outwards, or 
the powers of absorption will have gone too far to the detriment 
of the final vapor picture. When ready the glass and tissue upon 
it are lifted out of the water, squeegeed in the usual way, covered 
with-two or three folds of blotting paper, and placed under a 
weight for a hour or more, after which the glass is taken and 
stripped, the tissue being pulled away from the layer of collodion. 
It is then put aside to dry. That the layer of collodion on the 
tissue should not be too thorny or dried too much, nor the tissue 
allowed to absorb too much water, are all-important points. 
When the plate is quite dry its surface will have a glassy appear- 
ance, which will not exhibit any peculiarity until a moisture is 
condensed upon it; then it will be found that the film is capable 
of disposing of what, on a clean plate of glass, would be an even 
layer of fog in such a way that a picture containing the most 
delicate gradations is visible. The image disappears as the 
moisture evaporates, and reappears when subjected to its influence. 


IMAGES FROM THE UNKNOWN.—It is no uncommon experience 
to find upon new plates certain images for which there seem no 
possible explanation, their startling and unaccountable appearance 
being ‘‘ wropt in mistry,” causing astonishment not unmixed 
with uncanny feeling. A gentleman made an exposure upon the 
interior of a friend’s house; he was doubtful of the time, and 


proceeded to develop for under-exposure; to his great surprise 
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the plate developed quickly, and to his greater surprise the image 





was an interior quite different from that upon which he had 





























exposed. The plate was from a fresh box and could not possibly 
have had a previous exposure. Another instance of the kind, 
having quite a sensational and tragic ending, is on record. An 
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exposure was made upon a view having a river in the foreground. 
The photographer, whilst developing this peculiar plate, was per- 
fectly astounded by an appearance which he had not seen whilst 


ee ee 


taking the photograph, and for which he could in no way account. 
On completing the development there was plainly revealed, in the 
foreground of the picture, the figure of a woman, apparently 
floating upright in the water. Not many weeks after, to complete 
the mystery, the body of a woman was found in the river at the 
exact spot where the photograph had taken. Again, not long 
since, the daily papers were agitated over the account of a 
traveling photographer, who, upon making an exposure upon the 
exterior of a reputed haunted house, discovered at one of the 
windows a portrait of the murdered man through whom the : 
house had gained its evil name. In another case three distinct { 
images, having no connection one with the other, were impressed 
upon a single film. The plate was exposed upon a garden in the : 
evening—nothing remarkable being seen—but when placed in i 
the developer a man’s hat of old-fashioned shape, a child’s dress, 
and a dog were distributed over the image of the garden. Such 
mysterious images were more common in the days of wet plates 
than now. A few years back Prof. Burton investigated the 
matter. Upon tracing back the history of the glass he found ; 
that it had been used for other films, and that the images which 


appeared undoubtedly arose from the remains of previous images. 
Though old glass was thus proved to be the source of the ghosts, 
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it only deepened the scientific mystery, whilst it cleared away the 


come 


supernatural. The glass traced by Burton had been washed for 






some weeks, immersed in strong nitric acid, and every means 






taken to ensure chemical cleanliness, yet, in spite of all this, 






enough energy remained latent to forma developable image upon 
the new film, whether by chemical or physical force remains to 
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be discovered. A complete solution of the difficulty would 
probably throw considerable light upon the nature of photo- 
graphic images in general; at least, it seems to indicate that 
light is not absolutely essential in the formation of latent images 
in a sensitive film; and, in fact, several processes for giving 
images without light have been discovered. 


Voice PHotrocraPHy.—The transmission of sound by agency 
of light is the problem of the immediate future, and, to use a 


common phrase, “there is money in it.’”’ The allied problem, 


the conversion of light into sound, its transmission through space, 
and re-conversion into light, is somewhat remote, but it would 
be rash to say that it is not possible of solution. 

Selenium, and many other bodies in thin sheets, such as hard 


rubber, ebonite, metals, ivory, and paper, will give sounds under 


the influence of intermittent light. Mercadier enclosed lamp- 


black, cotton, woollen threads, and cork in a small tube connected 
with an ear trumpet, and caused light to fall upon them through 
arevolving disc. Distinct sounds were given out by these bodies. 


Thus light was converted into sound. Friese Greene has also 


explored this out-of-the-way field; he published a method for 
converting sound vibrations into photographic action. His plan 
of photographing the vibrations of the human voice is both 
simple and neat. A piece of parchment is first obtained and 
stretched like a drum; upon the centre a very thin piece of 


silver-polished glass is pasted. A ray of light coming through 


a pinhole having a piece of talc, colored green, before it, directed 
to fall upon the polished silver glass. The reflected ray is carried 


on until it strikes a sensitive plate. This plate must be arranged 


to move gradually, and be at a distance of three feet from the 
reflector. Start the plate moving and speak into the drum from 
behind the silver reflector, and the vibrations of the parchment 
diaphragm caused by talking into it will be recorded upon the 
sensitive plate when developed. Different voices will give 
different waves on the plate, and it is said that in the case of the 
vowels repeated singly these waves are wonderfully uniform. It 
has often occurred to me that the sensitive flame could be utilized 
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to give a voice record if focussed upon a sensitive plate, kept in 
motion during the fluctuations of the flame under the action of 


sound. 
(To be continued.) 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION. 


THE Photographers’ Association of Pennsylvania held its first meeting 
in Russ Hall, Harrisburg, Pa., January 26th, 1897. The meeting was 
called to order at 10.30 a.m., by the President, M. R. Hemperly, of Phila- 
delphia. 

Mayor Patterson, of Harrisburg, delivered the address of welcome, 
which was as follows : 

“Mr. President and representatives of the Photographers’ Association, 
including the representatives of the fair sex, my words will be very briei 
this morning. I left a sick bed this morning in order to fulfill a promise 
made a few days ago to the Committee on Arrangements. We extend to 
you a hearty welcome. 

“TI was informed by your worthy President that I must be brief on 
account of some very urgent business that must follow immediately. | 
desire to say, however, that Harrisburg is favored with many gatherings 
of representative bodies of all characters, but it affords me pleasure this 
morning on behalf of the people of this city, to extend a cordial and 
generous welcome to the representative and intelligent persons now 
present. The progress made in the art and science of photography, as 
shown in the exhibits made here this morning, exceed all calculations 
made in the past year. (Applause.) The development made already will 
take much time to eliminate. Upon what has been accomplished and 
what may be accomplished in the near future, I need not speak. You 
know already that I am physically unable to be here this morning, and I 
just want to add that you have a hearty and generous welcome to the 
hospitality of our city. May your sessions be beneficial to the Associa 
tion and a pleasure to you as individuals.” 

The President responded in the following words : 

“Ladies and gentlemen: I know that you will all agree with me in 
making a response to such a generous welcome as this, that we will do it 
with hearty thanks, and what we say, will, as the Mayor has said, be very 
brief, because we are anxious to hear some interesting words from our 
dear old friend, Mr. Charles Hetherington, who has traveled all the way 


from Chicago to be with us. On account of illness which demands his 
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return, we will have his talk this morning, and will 
greatest interest to what he has to tell us. 


listen with the 
We extend our heartiest 
thanks to the Mayor and to the city of Harrisburg for their kind recep- 
tion.” (Applause). 

Mr. Charles Hetherington, of Chicago, then stepped to the front and 
opened his talk, which was full of good things for the members, with the 
following : 

“Mr. President, Dear friends: They say that the Keystone state is 
a very slow one, but I will never say it again after this Convention. 
For the first Convention it is a grand success as far as the pictures are 
concerned.” 

He then gave a very interesting talk on the different points in photog- 
raphy, and then proceeded to criticize pictures. He showed how they 
were made and how they should be made to give the best results. He 
concluded his spicy talk with the following words : 

“JT am more than pleased with the magnificent display here to-day. 
This is the first Convention, and as I am an old attendant at conventions, 
in fact I do not do anything else, I must say this one far exceeds my 
expectations. The first state to hold a convention of this kind was Iowa 
and it was a grand affair, and I am glad that Pennsylvania has started in 


with such a grand success. You will all be a great deal better for meet- 
£ £ 


ing together as you do, even though it is only to exchange an idea or to 
grasp each other by the hand. 
“The public appreciate our work, and never have the strides been 


greater in our art than at present. Of course the small camera has done 


us some harm but now they are doing us good. The Roentgen rays and 
wonderful discoveries made by Mr. Edison, and on which he is constantly 
working, are bringing to light things never before thought of. 

“ Now, do not criticize another’s work. It will only cause hard feel- 
ing. Ohio has a great state convention and this is on account of the 
fraternal feeling existing there. May Pennsylvania be the same. Your 
exhibits here are most magnificent, and I have never seen work com- 
pared to that on these walls. I hope to meet you all next year, when I 
may be with you for a longer time.” (Applause). 

As Mr. Hetherington had to leave the city his talk was made very 
short. 

Mr. Schreiver then moved that a vote of hearty thanks be extended to 
Mr. Hetherington for his kindness and the amount of good done. The 
motion was carried with round after round of applause. 

The following motion was then made by Mr. Schreiver: “I move 
that this Association extend to members of the press of Harrisburg our 
heartiest thanks for the interest taken and the good done the Associa- 
tion.” The motion was carried. 
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The reading of the minutes of the previous meeting was dispensed with 
on motion. 

The President then appointed the following Nominating Committee : 
Mr. Flickinger, of Bethlehem; Mr. Kellmer, of Hazleton; and Mr. 
Coombs, of Sharon. The Committee to report at 10 o’clock on Wednes- 
day morning. 

The President, Mr. Hemperly, then made his report for the year, which 
was received with a great deal of pleasure by the Association. 

The report in detail is as follows : 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen of the Photographers’ Association of Pennsy]l- 
vania: Your President’s report at this, our first Convention, cannot of 
course be very lengthy in its entirety, nor very voluminous as to its 
recommendations for your future guidance, for one short year of experi- 
ence has scarcely removed us, we may say, from our swaddling clothes, 
or advanced us far enough to ripen our judgment for action. Yet that 
one year of our existence has brought plenty of work to your Executive 
Board, and with it has come a development of ideas and suggestions 
for facilitating the progress of our Association’s usefulness to its member- 
ship, and its importance to the public. For, to those who have given 
real thought to the possibilities of an organization of this kind, the scope 
oi its true sphere lies far above the mere coming together of its members 
and distributing among them a few paltry prizes. Of course, therein lies 
encouragement to greater effort and the hope of a grand betterment of 
the art of Photography. But the strength of our organization and the 
healthfulness of our existence will wield a powerful influence upon the 
public mind as to the importance of giving photography its rightful place 
clothed with all the dignity and respect conceded to the finer arts to-day. 
And on this line of thought I would earnestly urge you and all photog- 
raphers to give serious consideration so that they may see that the hearty 
co-operation of each one to such an organization as ours is a duty which 
concerns not only their individual benefit, but that their helping hand 
is an added power towards the uplifting of the whole craft. We have 
passed through a year of none too good a business to the most of our 
members, and business depression is always discouraging to healthy 
membership in organizations. Yet, I think we have every reason to »2 
grateful for our strength to-day, and if each one will put his shoulder to 
the wheel, we will soon be rolling on to a success little thought of by 
the few originators of this Association. 

“Your Executive Board has of course made mistakes, we can see some 
of them now, are willing to admit them and be forgiven. Many things 
have perhaps been left undone. But our lack of experience must appeal 
to your leniency. If our humble efforts as pioneers shall have shorn 
away some of the thorns from the pathway of our successors, we shali 
feel amply repaid and perfectly satisfied.” 
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The Secretary then read several communications of minor importance. 

Next in order was the time and place of next meeting. Mr. Kellmer 
suggested that a month later would be a much more suitable time, and 
Mr. Schreiver said he had received letters from seventeen different photog- 
raphers saying they would have exhibited had the meeting been a month 
later. Mr. Kellmer then made a motion to the following effect : “ That 
the Executive Committee be instructed to hold the next Convention a 
month later.” The motion was carried. 

There was some discussion as to whether the next Convention should 
be held in Philadelphia or Altoona. It was finally decided to hold it in 
Altoona, on motion of Mr. Seavy. 

Mr. Schreiver, of Philadelphia, then made a few remarks on the Copy- 
right law. After a general discussion the President, after a motion by 
Mr. South, appointed a committee to draw up a resolution to be adopted 
by the Convention relative to the Copyright law. The committee was as 
follows: Mr. Schreiver, Mr. South and Mr Charles Griffin. 

Mr. W. C. South, of Philadelphia, then made a very interesting address 
on “ Landscape Photography.” His remarks were full of bright sayings 
and very instructive. 

The Convention then adjourned to meet at two o’clock. 

The President called the meeting to order at half-past two. 

Roger L. Kirk, of Philadelphia, was announced as the winner of the 
prize offered by Mr. Buchanan, of Philadelphia, to the traveling man 
obtaining the largest number of members during the year for the Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Kirk had increased the membership from forty (40) to one 
hundred and thirty-six (136). He was called to the stand and made a 
very neat little speech. 

There being no new business, Mr. Seavy moved that a committee of 
three be appointed to revise the By-Laws and the Constitution. The com- 
mittee to report at the meeting Wednesday morning. The motion was 
carried. The following is the committee : Mr. F. E. Seavy, Mr. Fritsch 
and Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. C. O. Towles, of Maryland, then read a very interesting paper, and 
suggested that photographers from the state of Maryland be allowed 
to join the Photographers’ Association of Pennsylvania. His paper was 
heard with earnest attention and was heartily applauded. 

The President then made some very complimentary remarks about 
Abraham Bogardus. He said he was an ideal man and a very fine figure 
in the conventions he attended. He said they would listen very atten- 
tively to the paper to be read, said paper being written by Mr. Bogardus. 
The Secretary then read the paper, entitled, “ Ideals in Photography ; 
Good of the Association.” It was listened to very closely and received 
hearty applause. 
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Mr. Moorehouse, of Bedford, Mr. Thomas, of Shamokin, Mr. Fritsch, 
and Mr. Horgan spoke on the poor quality of printing-out paper. 

Mr. Schreiver then moved that the Association extend to Mr. Towles 
a hearty vote of thanks for his very able paper read. The motion was 
carried amid applause. 

Mr. Schreiver also moved that the Association extend a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Abraham Bogardus for his able paper, and make him an honorary 
life member of the Association. This motion was so well received that 
the President was compelled to make a little speech after it was carried. 

Mr. Hathaway, of Sprague & Hathaway, then made a short address, 
in which he said he had never seen a finer display than was on the walls 
of the hall, and that they had made a grand beginning. He further said: 
“To act as a spur I will give to each winner of a prize in each class, this 
year and next, a sepia or water color, 25 x 30, suitably framed.” This 
will be a big inducement to greater effort. 

On motion of Mr. Seavy, the Convention adjourned to meet at half- 
past seven. 

The President called the meeting to order at eight o’clock. He said: 

“We have with us this evening a favorite in the art of photography. 
A gentleman of whom perhaps you have all heard for years. A man whi: 
is able to instruct all of us. He came all the way from New York to do 
it, and when we take into consideration that this is an undertaking at this 
time of year and his kind of weather, I think we should have had a larger 
attendance than we have here to-night. I take pleasure in introducing 
to you Mr. G. G. Rockwood, of New York.” 

Mr. Rockwood said: “ This exhibit is of a far higher average than a 
number of the national exhibits so far. I was so ashamed of the exhibit 
at the World’s Fair that I got out as fast as I could. I would be proud if 
I were an exhibitor here to-night. 

“You are to be congratulated also on the fact that you had with you 
Mr. Charles Hetherington, and I know how much disappointed you were 
when he could not be with you to-night. I know how much good he is 
able to do and how much good he did do you.” 


“ 


He then delivered a talk on “ Posing,” and then gave quite a nice little 


speech on “ Single Skylights,” and illustrated by drawings. 

Different members of the Association then asked him questions relating 
to different points in the art of photography, to all of which he returned 
satisfactory answers. 

Mr. Schreiver then moved that the Association tender Mr. Rockwood 
a vote of thanks for the very able manner in which he had enlightened 
them so thoroughly on such very intricate points. The motion carried 


with a great burst of feeling. 
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The Convention then adjourned to meet Wednesday morning at ten 
o'clock. 

Wednesday Morning, January 27th, 1897. 

The President called the meeting to order at 10.45 a.m. 

The Secretary read a communication from Mrs. Fitzgibbon Clark, of 
St. Louis, Mo., wishing the Convention success. 

Mr. Hemperly, the President, then called for the report of the Nomina- 
ting Committee. Said committee reported as follows : 

For President, S. Taylor Griffin, of Wilkesbarre ; Ist Vice-President, 
E. E. Seavy, of New Castle; 2d Vice-President, Elwood Newell, of 
Philadelphia ; Secretary, T. B. Clark, Indiana, and Treasurer, W. I. 
Goldman, of Reading. 

The President then asked if there were any other nominations for Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents, etc., taking them in order. Mr. W. C. South, 
of Philadelphia, was nominated for second Vice-President, and that was 
the only offic. for which there was more than one nominee. It was then 
moved that for all of the offices in which there was no competing nomina- 
tion, the Secretary should cast the ballot. This motion carried. The 
President appointed the following tellers: Mr. Musser, of Harrisburg, 
Mr. Sturn, of Wilkesbarre, and Mr. Hyemets, of Chester. The members 
then balloted for second Vice-President. Mr. South received ten (10) 
votes and Mr. Newell fifty (50). Mr. Newell was declared elected. The 
officers are as follows : 

President, S. Taylor Griffin, of Philadelphia. 

Ist Vice-President, E. E. Seavy, of New Castle. 

2d Vice-Prsident, Elwood Newell, of Philadelphia. 

Secretary, T. B. Clark, of Indiana. 

Treasurer, W. I. Goldman, of Reading. 

Mr. South, the defeated candidate for the office of second Vice-Presi- 
dent, then made a very gracious motion, moving that the election of Mr. 
Newell be made unanimous. The motion was carried amid a storm of 
applause. 

The next thing on the programme was a talk by Mr. C. M. Hays, the 
National President, but he was unable to be present. The President, Mr. 
Hemperly, expressed his sorrow at the absence of Mr. Hays, and said, 
that although they were having a number of disappointments, yet he 
hoped that in the aggregate the Convention would be a success. He 
then said the members were at liberty to say anything they thought would 
be for the common good. 

Mr. Buchanan, of Philadelphia, said he thought the Association should 
adopt some permanent emblem so that they would not continually be 
at expense each year in getting new buttons. 

Mr. Thomas moved that a keystone be adopted, having on the bar the 
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But Mr. Buchanan said that as the 
members never had any trouble in finding a bar, except at “‘ Kent House” 
(laughter) that he thought it would be rather burdensome to have a 
badge of the kind Mr. Thomas suggested. Finally Mr. Holden moved 


year, and adding a bar each year. 


that a committee of three be appointed to select and have made a badge 
or button, which should be a permanent badge, and be the insignia of 
membership. The President said he would appoint the committee on 
Thursday morning. 

The Committee on By-Laws and Constitution then made their report. 
It was laid aside to be acted upon Thursday. 

Mr. Goldman made a motion that no Convention be held outside the 
state of Pennsylvania. Carried. 

This motion was embodied in Section 1 of Article 1, which section 
reads: “ The meetings of this Association shall be held annually in the 
State of Pennsylvania, at such time and place as may be determined upon 
by a majority vote of the members then sitting.” 

The Committee on Copyright reported progress. 

The Convention then adjourned to the Capitol, where Mr. F. E. 
Musser, of Harrisburg, made a photograph of the members, etc. 


Thursday, January 28th, 1897. 

In the afternoon a School of Photography was conducted at the gal- 
lery of Mr. F. E. Musser, by Mr. Rockwood, of New York, which was 
largely attended. In the evening a “ Lantern Slide” was given in the 
hall by Mr. Buchanan, of Philadelphia. The room was filled by about 
four hundred of the citizens of Harrisburg beside the photographers. 

The President called the meeting to order at 10.30, and read an in- 
vitation from Mr. Roger L. Kirk, inviting the Association to meet him 
at the Grand Hotel this evening. It was worded as follows : 

“Mr. Roger L. Kirk, of Wilson, Hood, Cheyney Co., having secured 
Mr. Buchanan’s prize, feels the responsibility of carrying it home (inside 
him) too heavy, and desires to ask the Association to share his burden 
with him. 

“ For that purpose he invites all to meet him this evening at the Grand 
Hotel to further investigate the solid and liquid possibilities of the city 
of Harrisburg. He would be pleased to have all who can come to notify 
him that he may make suitable arrangements.” 

The President appointed the following committee to design and obtain 
badges for the Association: Mr. Alfred Holden, of Philadelphia, Mr. 
Charles Griffin, of Scranton and Mr. Elwood Newell, of Philadelphia. 

The Committee on By-Laws and Constitution then made their report, 
which was as follows : 


In Article 2, Section 1, which reads: “ Any photographer, either profes- 
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sional, employe, student or retired, any portrait artist, any manufac- 
turer or dealer in photographic stock or artists’ materials, dry-plate 
manufacturer or his representative, any or all of the foregoing in Penn 
sylvania shall be eligible to membership, if they comply with the By- 
Laws of this Association, and can fulfill the requirements thereof.” As 
amended it reads as follows : 

“ Any photographer, either professional, employe, student or retired: 
any portrait artist; any manufacturer or dealer in photographic stock 
or artists’ materials, dry-plate manufacturer or his representative, any or 
all of the foregoing in Pennsylvania, Maryland or Delaware, shall be 
eligible to membership, if they comply with the By-Laws of this Associa- 
tion, and can fulfill the requirements thereof.” 

Article 3, Section 1, which reads: “ Any resident of the state who is 
eligible may become a member of this Association by making application 
to the Treasurer, signing a copy of the Constitution and By-Laws, and 
paying an initiation fee of two dollars and one year’s dues of one dollar, 
in advance,” was amended to read as follows : 

“ Any resident of the states heretofore mentioned who is eligible may 
become a member of this Association by making application to the Treas- 
urer, signing a copy of the Constitution and By-Laws, and paying an 
initiation fee of two dollars and one year’s dues of one dollar,in advance.” 

Section 2 of Article 3 which reads: ‘“ Any non-resident of this state 
who is eligible to honorary membership, may become such by remitting 
initiation fee to the amount of two dollars in advance to the Secretary of 
this Association. They shal! not be eligible to officiate or vote at any of 
our meetings,” was amended to read as follows : 

“ Any non-residents of these states who are eligible to honorary mem- 
bership, may become such by remitting initiation fee to the amount of 
two dollars in advance to the Secretary of this Association. They shail 
not be eligible to officiate or vote at any of our meetings.” 

Of the By-Laws, Section 1 of Article 2, which reads: “‘ The officers 
of this Association shall hold office one year from the first day of January 
following their election, or until relieved by their duly elected succes- 
sors,’ was amended to read as follows : 

“The officers of this Association shall hold office one year from the 
first day of July following their election, or until relieved by their duly 
elected successors.” 

Section 5 of Article 2, “ It shall be the duty of the Executive Board to 
appoint the Judges of all classes.” This is a new Section. 

Mr. Kel!mer moved that the amendments relative to terms of admission 
of members from other states be laid over for one year. It was carried. 
The Secretary read a telegram from Mrs. Clark, of St. Louis, sending her 
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regrets that she’ could not be present. He also read a message from the 4 
President of the National Association, expressing regret. : 
The President then said : 

““T have been assured personally by a large number of the members 
of the Association of what an elegant time they have had here. The 
exhibits here have pleased them immensely and have caused them to feel 
very grateful to the Board. We have had a little more expense here 
than we thought, bringing Mr. Rockwood from New York, but I know 
you were glad that he was here, and I will ask for a little more from you 
so that we will not leave here in debt. Thus we will make this Conven- 
tion a grand success.” 

The hat was then passed and sixty-four dollars was raised. 

Mr. Horgan then suggested a little scheme for raising money by selling 
tickets, and offering a souvenir medal to the one drawing the lucky num- 
ber. The President appointed Mr. Horgan, Mrs. E. E. Seavy and Mrs. 
Schreiver, a committee to sell the tickets. 

Mr. Hemperly then introduces Mr. Alfred Holden, of Philadelphia, 
who made a very interesting speech on “ To-day and the Future.” 

Mr. Kellmer moved that “the Executive Board be empowered to select 
a picture for the first prize winner, the Grand and Class A, each year. 
with the consent of the photographer, and that the picture be placed in 
the salon and kept by the Association.” The motion was carried amid 
applause. 

Mr. Kellmer made another motion, as follows : 

“That the judges select the finest portrait in the hall for the upper 
salon, and that said portrait be sent to the National Convention at the 
expense of the Photographers’ Association of Pennsylvania, as the grand 
prize of Pennsylvania.” The motion was carried after round after round 
of applause. 

The President then spoke on the importance of Class “ F,” and urged 
upon the members to exhibit in this class as it was an important one, 
showing the average work. 

Mr. Morrison, of Pittsburg, moved that hearty thanks be returned to 
the officers for the good work, and also to the exhibitors, and to Mr. 
Buchanan for his very fine entertainment. Cheers followed the carrying 
of the motion. 

The President announced that the awards for prizes would be made 
at two o’clock. The Convention then adjourned. 

The President, Mr. Hemperly, called the meeting to order at half-past 
two. The drawing was then had of the souvenir medal, which netted the 
Association $51.06. Mr. Roger L. Kirk was the lucky winner of the 
medal. 


A general talk followed, one suggestion by the President being a very 
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excellent one, viz., that the photographers should write on the pictures 
the name of each artist who did any work upon it. 
The Grand Prize, a bronze figure, was won by B. L. H. Dabbs, of 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
The second was a diploma, won by Charles L. Griffin, of Scranton, Pa. 
The third was a diploma, won by J. W. Roshon, of Harrisburg, Pa. 
The other prizes were as follows : 


CLASS “ A.” 


Be Se ea btecennesensthwnadeweds R. W. Phillips, Philadelphia. 
er ree \. N. Lindemuth, Allentown. 
ee ee eee ee J. Will Kellmer, Hazleton. 


CLASS “3.” 


ee | a Charlie Fritsch, Pittston 
SG. Bromse MOOG... .icccccscscescessccssesis H. S. Betts, Mt. Carmel. 


CLASS “C.” 
a are B. Frank Puffer, Wellsboro. 
2d. Background and Diploma,.. ........A. L. Rogers, Chambersburg. 
Ro acct damevalameidawe meseaean M. C. Wagner, Butler. 


CLASS “ Dp.” 


re B. Frank Puffer, Wellsboro. 
2d. Background and Diploma, . ................. L. C. Smart, Renova. 
PE EE 2. & H2cOSNERN bees KawRennceudind L. V. Kupper, Edinboro. 
Oy io hShi cine renseiwadsendedinedsawavannd T. B. Clark, Indiana. 


CLASS * E.” : 
Ist. Bronze Medal and 10 Gr. A. Plate Paper, B. Frank Puffer,Wellsboro. 


ad. Diploma and 1s Gr. Paper, «2.64.2... J. Will Kellmer, Hazleton. 
34. Diploma and 5 Gr. Paper, ....24...0.... John H. Kemp, Scranton. 
Ce is wiwckewwddeariossvascuunadd Otto E. Webber, Lancaster. 


CLASS “ F.” 


COE ne Ne ok Wades nnesarcGnasdvedenenct L. V. Kupper, Edinboro. 
2d. Wilson Encyclopedia, . ............... Otto E. Webber, Lancaster. 


3d. One Year’s subscription to “ St. Louis Photographer,” 
W. A. Moorehouse, Bedford. 
CLASS “G.” 
SS I vidi nticceetennenaeies Schreiver & Son, Philadelphia. 
2d. Shutter by Bausch & Lomb, and Diploma...James L. Dillon, Phila. 
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FIRST SPECIAL PRIZE. 
25x30 Sepia or Water Color, suitably framed, by Sprague & Hathaway. 
Ist. B. L. H. Dabbs, Pittsburg. 
2d. R. W. Phillips, Philadelphia. 
3d. Charles Fritsch, Pittston. 
4th. B. Frank Puffer, Wellsboro. 


The Second Special Prize was given by Wilson, Hood, Cheyney Co., 
a Lens for Hayhurst marking for all classes except the grand prize. 

Mr. Schreiver’s picture of the “ Madonna” was announced as the pic- 
ture selected out of the entire hall to be sent to the National Convention. 
The Judges also recommended to the special attention of the Convention 
the study of an old man reading, by Mr. Flickinger, of Bethlehem. 

Mr. Schreiver made a motion that Mr. Flickinger’s picture be hung 
heside his in the National Convention. This motion aroused a great 
deal of enthusiasm. 

The Convention adjourned at 4 o’clock. 

In the evening Mr. Roger L. Kirk entertained the members of the 
Association at the Grand Hotel, where a royal repast was served. Mr. 
Kirk presided with dignity, and the members responded very liberally 
and enjoyed the evening very much. They gave Roger three rousing 
cheers and left at one o’clock in the morning. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PATENTS. : 


List of patents relating to photography reported for this paper by 
Wm. N. Moore, Patent Attorney, Washington, D.C. Copies of patents 
can be had for 25 cents each. Issue of January 19th, 1897. 

No. 575,350-—Burnishing machine. W. K. Harrington, Rockford, III. 
It consists of the supporting frame, a burnisher, and means for automati- 
cally imparting an oscillatory and bodily swinging movement to the bur- 
nisher. 

No. 575,431-— Panoramic camera. Schoenfelder & Kehle, Newark, N. J. 

It consists of a support, a cylindrical film-holder on said support, a 
cylindrical casing surrounding said film- holder and loosely mounted 
on said support and provided with a vertically arranged slot, a lens- 
carrying funnel surrounding said slot and projecting horizontally from 
the casing, a shutter carried by said funnel, and means for revolving the 
casing. 


ee 
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The Lvitorial DBropshutter. 


A perfect Blotter.—In this age of aristo. prints, when the slightest 
impurity will affect tone and finish, photographers will appreciate the 
importance of having a blotter which is chemically pure. 

The “ World” Special Photo-finish Blotting Paper, it is claimed, con- 
tains no wood pulp or clay, being made entirely from cotton rags, and 
is therefore an ideal absorbent in drying prints. It does not affect the 
prints. 

It is being introduced generally in the photographic trade, and may 
be obtained through any regular photo stock dealer. 


Lord Kelvin’s Discussion of Edward P. Thompson’s book on Roent- 
gen Rays.—I received it only a few days ago, but I have already looked 
nearly all through it, with great interest. I have seen enough to know 
that I shall find much most-useful information in it which will be always 
readily available, because of the very excellent method and care with 
which you have given references to authors’ dates and publications, and I 
am sure that all who are interested in the subject will find your book 
exceedingly valuable. All your statements with reference to anything I 
have done on the subject are perfectly correct. I believe that hitherto 
nothing in the way of diffraction has been discovered for the Roentgen 
rays. 


Announcement.—On December 18th, 1896, the good will, outfit, back 
numbers, stationery, etc., of The Observer (practical microscopy, Port- 
land, Conn.), were purchased of the trustee by Mrs. E. A. Pelton, of 
Portland, who is the mother of Mrs. E. F. Bigelow. Mrs. Pelton has 
appointed E. F. Bigelow as agent and managing editor of The Observer 
and the magazine will be continued practically as before except with 
many plans and reasonable expectations of improvement for 1897. 

Anhydrous Formaldehyd Gelatine.— Letters patent have been 
granted to G. F. Hauser, of Erlangen, Germany, Assignor to the Chem- 
ishce Fabrik auf Actien, vormals E. Schering of Berlin, Germany, for a 
composition consisting of gelatine and formaldehyd, combined in such 
proportion and in such manner that the resulting composition is capable 
of resisting moisture and heat. We quote from Letters Patent No. 
572,295, dated December Ist, 1896, the following claims : 

“1, The herein-described waterproof composition which consists of 
anhydrous formaldehyd gelatin free from photo-sensitive ingredients. 


2. The herein-described method of producing a waterproof gelatin com- 
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position which consists in subjecting the gelatin, free from photo-sensi- 
tive ingredients, to the action of a watery solution of formaldehyd, then 
removing the gelatin composition from the solution and then drying the 
same.” 

The composition of formaldehyd and gelatine is also patented in Eng- 


land, Italy, France, Austria, etc. 


Society Notes. 


Columbia Photographic Society.—The followng bulletin has been 
issued by the Society: 

The regular monthly meeting of the Columbia Photographic Society 
will be held at 8 o’clock sharp, and an interesting Lantern Slide Exhibit 
will be given, and, having received from the pool and billiard table over 
$40.00, we will draw and pay off four of our bonds. 

Alll members are requested to be careful to put their pool checks in 
the box for each game. 

We have at this writing, 19 applicants to be balloted for, and we would 
like to make the number 25. Can’t you bring in an application? You 

We have at this writing, 19 applicants to be balloted for, and we would 
join for the social feature, with dues at only $1.00 per month. 

Special notice of future events:—Lantern Slide Contest, February 8th, 
and the Enlargement Contest, March 8th. 

The Corliss Art and Camera Club of Newburyport, Mass., are to have 
an Exhibition of Photographs, February 25th and 26th, at which time 
1,000 pictures will be exhibited by its forty members. 


Detroit Convention.—It is probable that one of the most unique ex 
hibitions shown at the P. A. of M. Convention will be a collection of 
pictures gathered for the occasion by C. L. Weed of the American Aristo 
Company, showing the evolution of Photography, from the days of Da- 
guerre to the present time. There will be shown pictures made each year 
since 1835—first the Silhouette, or cut-outs, then the Daguerreotype, 
from 1840 to 1858; next the Ambrotype, from 1846 to 1860, made on clear 
glass, colored glass, leather, black enamel paper, rubber, ivory, iron and 
tin; and photographs made as early as 1854, and each year since. This 
will likely be the first illustrated history of picture making ever shown, 
and will be one of the leading attractions, as several talks will be deliv- 
ered from them. 
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Photographers’ Association of Virginia.—President A. H. Plecker, 
of Lynchburg, Va., has issued a circular, in which he announces that the 
time is drawing near for the First Annual Convention of the Photogra- 
phers’ Association of Virginia. He wants to see a large and handsome 
display in Richmond, on March 23d to 25th, 1897. Plecker says: “ We 
have the metal and talent in this State, and I want to see it brought out. 
Let us not be behind other states, but go forward with our Art and show 
to this blessed country of ours that Old Virginia will plant her photogra- 
phic banner as high in the Art as any other state, and she can do it if 
she will just lay hold. Remember, there are thirteen Gold and Silver 
Medals to be awarded, and one or more are for you, should .you be found 
worthy. That is something for which to strive; but give us the pleasure 
of your presence, even if you do not exhibit. Hang a card on your door, 
saying you have gone to Richmond to attend the Photographers’ Con- 
vention, and it will help your business, as your customers will say, “ He 
is up with the times;” and a week off will rest you up and fit you for 
your Spring trade.” 

For further information, write to Secretary H. V. Lineback, Roanoke, 
Va., or A. Homeier, Richmond, Va., for space for your exhibit. 


Yours very truly, 


A. H. PLECKER, Lynchburg, Va., 
Pres’t P. A. of Virginia. 


A Lecturer’s Grievance.—More than one well-known photographer, 
addicted to the generous habit of placing his services as paper-reader, 
discussion opener, and lantern lecturer at the disposal of photographic 
societies, has lately laid before us what we consider a real grievance 
which well deserves ventilation. It is nothing less than the meanness, 
the parsimony, and thoughtlessness of photographic societies in getting 
men to come from long distances to address them, not only without 
recompense, but with the additional privilege of having to pay their own 
railway fares, etc. We think that the least photographic societies can 
do in return for an evening’s instruction or entertainment is to see that 
the man who, frequently at great inconvenience, gives his time and 
knowledge away for nothing, should not also be out of pocket as well. 
The secretaries of societies should take such a matter as this in hand, 
and at any rate tender a man his traveling expenses. It might not always 
be accepted; but the action would show that societies were alive to the 
fact that against the credit of the honor of addressing them photographic 


lecturers had very considerable debits in the way of time and money to 
place 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 





eee 





Frontispiece—An every-day specimen of studio portraiture from the 
galleries of Alfred Holden, Manayunk, Philadelphia. 
The Behaim House—As an extra illustration we present a view of the 


a ey ey ae 


Behaim House, in the ancient imperial city of Nuremberg, Germany. 
This house, with its mural decorations, is of great interest to us as it was 
the birthplace and home of Martin Behaim (1459-1506), the celebrated 
cartographer, by aid of whose improved nautical instruments, Columbus 
was enabled to cross the ocean and safely return to his port of departure. 
According to old traditions in the Behaim family, Martin is said to have 
discovered the eastern coast of South America several years prior to 
Columbus’ first voyage. It is also stated that the straits which separate 
Terra del Fuego from the continent were discovered and mapped by this 
German navigator of the XV. century. 


IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER. 


That slander, like mud, dries and falls off. 

That he who gathers roses must not fear thorns. 

That to wait and be patient soothes many a pang. 

That correction is good when administered in season. 

That it takes a great deal of grace to be able to bear praise. 

That you will never have a friend if you must have one without failings. 

That to have what we want is riches, but to be able o do without is 
power. 

That the man who cannot mind his own business is not to be trusted 
with the business of others. 

That the roses of pleasure seldom last long enough to adorn the brows 


of those who pluck them. 


A Fine Old Story.—Edmund Burke, that noble defender of liberty 
and freedom, was one day addressing a crowd in favor of the abolition 
of slavery. 

In spite of his eloquent appeals, the crowd began to get hostile, and at 
last a rotten egg caught him full in the face. He calmly wiped his face, 
and quietly said: 

“T always contended that the arguments in favor of slavery were 
rather unsound.” 

The crowd roared, and from that time he was no more molested. 
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BARGAIN LIST.—FEB., 1897. 





PORTRAIT CAMERAS. 
[For Lenses see Special List. ] 


1—5x7 Victoria Camera, . $ 8 00 
1—11x14 Scovill Port. Camera, 

Bonanza holder, ..... 35 co 
1—11x14 Anthony Port. Camera, 

Benster holder, ...... 30 ©0 | 
1—11x14 Portrait Camera, with 

8x1o attachment, 55 00 


i—14x17 D.S. B. Portrait Camera, 40 00 


1—5x8 Wet Plate Stereo. Camera, 
3 holders, 


VIEW CAMERAS. 


1—22x28 American Opt. Co. View 
Camera, 22x28 Francais lens, 150 00 
i—11x14 Flammang R. B. Cam- 
era, 4 holders, tripod, Eury- 


scope lens. Prosch shutter, . 100 00 
1—5x8 Blair Lucidograph, . . 4 00 
1—4x5 New Model Imp., Darlot 

lens, 3hholders, ...... 18 00 | 
1—4x5 New Model; oe ee oe 6 00 
i—8x1io Blair, Rev. Back, good | 

a ee 18 00 


1—5x7 Universal Camera, 3 extra 
holders, tripod, good as new, 24 00 
1—8x10 New Model Camera, 2 hol- 


Pe os a a io) ee ce ee 9g 00 
1—5x8 Wet Plate Stereo Camera, 

1 pair Darlot lenses, 1 5x8 

Dart 0 cl lt ro 00 
1—4 x 5 New Model Outfit, .. 6 50 


1—6%3x8% Novelette Camera, two 

(2) extra Holders, Beck R, R. 

Lens, Canvas Case, in good 

condition. Cost $107.00. Will 

sell for 
1—4x5 New Model Imp. Camera, 

Wray lens, 6 extraholders, . 34 co 
1—4x§ New Model Imp. Outfit, . £0 00 
1—5x8 Genessee Outfit, 3 extra 

holders 


Pere ee Se 13 00 
1—8x1o N. P. A. View Camera 
and 1 extra holder. .... 10 00 | 
6—% Scovill light-weight film 
holders,each ....... I 00 
1—Takiv Magazine Camera, . . 2 50 
1—Peep-a-Boo Camera, . 2 50 


1—5x8 Blair Camera, with 6% x8% 
extension and 12 holders,. . 25 00 
I—6%x8% View and 2 holders . 8 00 
i—5x8 New Model Camera, .. 10 00 
1—5x8 Blair Single Swing View 


Ls + 2 6 6 4 6 eS 10 OO | 
1-6%x8% American Optical 
Co.’s View Camera, 15 90 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


I—5x7 Blair Rev. Back Camera, 
new with Darlot lens. - $28 90 
I—5x8 Boston Rev. Back Camera, 


a So ee ae ke 25 00 
1—Student Camera, complete. . 1 50 
I—14x17 Ideal Camera, holder, 
tripod, Orthoscope lens and 
ys he 36 4 o. «OO go 20 
Without lens, ........ 40 00 


HAND CAMERAS. 


1—4x5 Cycle Poco Camera, Turn- 
er-Reisch lens, 


hiens, ...... 45 00 
1—5x7 Folding Premo, R R lens, 25 00 
1—4x5 Folding Premier, Darlot 
aa ee ee 24 00 
1—4x5 Waterbury Detective Cam- 
ee, 8 00 
1—Vest Camera and Plates, . . 2 50 
1—No. 1 Kodak, ....... 5 00 
1—5x7 Folding Kodak, new,. 45 00 
t—4x5 Turnover Detective, new, 10 00 
1—ax§ Climax Detective, new, to oo 
1—6%x8% Premo Sr, no lens. 30 00 
ACCESSORIES. 
3—4x5 Blair, Feather-weight hol- 
a 50 


° 
fe) 


1—4x5 Roll Holder for Hawk Eye 5 
6—Scovill Light-weight Halders, 
each, 


cae oe a ee 70 
i—FRUnOCreeE, «6 on tt te 2 00 
1—Wood Stereo Exposer, , 59 
I—10 in. Quadruplex Burnisher, 

ee eek oe 14 00 
a~enn Collodion Filters, . each 1 00 
1—11x14 Glass Bath, ..... 2 00 

| 2—12x15 Glass Baths, .each 3 00 

50—6%x8% Printing Frames, each 30 
2—10x12 50 
2—14x1I7 = Xi - I 25 
5—-No. 6 H. R. Dippers, _ 25 
1—Eastman 4 foldtripod, ... 400 
1—Tall Head Rest, ...... I 50 
1—Upholstered Back Posing Chair, 2 50 
1—Pair large Beam Scales, 14 in., oo 
1—McKee Embossing Press . . 00 


2 
8 
1—4%x5'% Eastman Roll Holder, 2 
1—Low Shutter, 1% inch, ia. 2 
1—Baldwin Baby Chair,. ... § 
6 
3 
8 


Ns 
ww 


6—5x8 Scovill Film Holders,. . 
1—6x8 Cloud Vignetting Ground, 
1—g06, 8x14, Ground . 
1—5x6 Burlap Ground. .... 3 
1—Anthony’s Electric Retoucher, 15 
3%x4% Washing Boxes, each, 
2—Large Oak Show Frames,each 5 
1—8x1o Knickerbocker Stand, . 4 
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il ADVERTISEMENTS 


1—Cooper Enlarging Bromide 


Lantern, 5% in. condenser . $25 00 
{—15-in. Improved Eureka Bur- 

DE: 6 6 om we ak 6 8 25 00 
1—Acme Print Trimmer, new, . 9 50 
1—Baldwin Print Cutter, new, . I0 ov 
Lot of Picture Mats. Write for 

particulars. 
1—14x17 Printing Frame, ... I 25 
1—18x22 Printing Frame, ... 2 50 
1—8x1o Printing Frame,. . 42 
I—I14Xx17 Adaptable Washing Box 4 50 
2—6x8 Children’s Backgrounds, 

3 co and 4 oo 

1—Wall Accessory, ...... 4 00 
1—Daisy Foreground,. ... 4 co 
1—Seavey Swiss Cottage. . .. 5 00 
1—Osborne’s Rock Accessory, . 8 00 
1—Osborne’s Pillar Accessory . 8 00 
Lot of second-hand backgrounds, 

8x10 and 6x8, $3.00 to $6.00; 

write for particulars. 
Peerless Varnish Pots, each. 40 
1—4%x5% Negative Box .. 35 
1—Walmsley Reversible Finder. 2 50 
1—Card-size Burnisher. . . . . 3 00 
1—22x28 Moorehouse Display 

OT Ses ee 9 00 
1—Thornton-Pickard T. & I. Shut- 

eS ee 4 00 
1—Iron Centre Camera Stand, 2 50 
1—No. 5 Lqw Shutter, 2 50 

Bargains in Lenses. 

1—5x8 Zeiss lens, series 3, . 45 co 
1—4x4 Voigtlander lens, 30 OO 
1—Imitation Dallmeyer Lens, size 

| re ctae SP 


1—No. 1 Gray’s Extreme Angle 
Periscope Lens; list $24.00, 
I—g in. focus Ross Portable — 
metrical; list $46.00,. . 
I—4x5 Bausch & Lomb Shutter, . ; 
1—8 in. Condensing Lens, : 
1—4x5 Gundlach R. R. Star,. . 
I—3% x 4% Pantagraph lens, 
mae 5 HE. Cw ck a 
1—Krugman’s Pat. Cabinet Lens, 
I—11x1I4 Francais Lens,. . . 
1 Set ¥ size Lenses ...... 
1—¥% size Voigtlander Portrait . 
1—¥ -Size Portrait Lens, 
1—} Voigtlander Lens, 
I—16x20 Darlot W. A... . 
1—6 4x8 % Gundlach and Shutter, 
1—Extra 4x4 Harrison Portrait. 
1—% H Band H Lens, 


1—%-Size Dallmeyer lens for 

re — 

I—5x7 Euryscope Lens, Prosch 
Shutter; list $50.00, . 


I—6%x8% Gundlach Single Lens 
1—5x8 Gundlach Star Lens, 
1—5x8 Darlot R. H. Lens, 
2—4x5 Darlot R. H. Lens, each 
I—10x12 Blair Orthographic, . 
1—5x8 Wide Angle Lens, 
1—6%4x8% Wide Angle Lens, 
1—Pair Waterbury Stereo Lenses, 
I—R. R. Detective Camera Lens, 
34X44, - « 
i—¥ GemlLens, ....... 
I—4-4 Jamin Globe Lens, : 
1—% Holmes, Booth & Hay den, 
i—8x1o Portrait Orthoscope, 
I—Set % size lenses,..... 


TERMS: NET CASH. 


Lenses will be sent with privilege of trial. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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. $16 00 











THE Rhoads Photograph Gallery, 1800 
Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
isfor Sale. Business established in 1860. 
Equipment complete. North, top and 
side lights. Building three stories, all de- 
voted tothe business. Location good, 
Rent, $55.00. Lease tosuit. Price com- 
plete, $1200. A rare chance for an en- 

terprising man. W. M. RHOADS, 
For Estate W. H. Rhoads. 


}7OR SALE or Rent, Leading gallery 

rooms on ground floor in good town 

in southern Iowa. Will sell at one-half 
price on easy terms or rent low. 

Address, J. W. Corwin, Bonaparte, Ia. 


PPIRST-CLASS Printer on Aristo and 
Aristo Platino work wants situation. 
Used to good gallery. Address, 
O. OLSEN, 2340 Wilder St., Phila. 


EYSTONE VIGNETTERS.—Simple, 
Economical, Durable. Endorsed by 

all practical printers as the best device 
for producing uniform vignettes. Send 
for circular. THos.H McCo.uin & Co. 


POR DECORATING YOUR HOME.— 

Send in your negatives and have 
window transparencies made from them, 
These are the most beautiful form of 
pictures you caa get of your favorite 


negatives. THOs. H. McCOoL.In & Co. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


See what the Secretary of the Photo- 
graphers’ Association of America says of 
McCollin & Co.’s Embossing Machine. 
Send for full descriptive circular, and 
samples of work. 


THos. H. McCCOLuin & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
GENTLEMEN: 

The Embossing machine purchased 
from you has proved a great success and 
has more than paid for itself in the short 
time we have used it. Every progress- 
ing Photographer should possess one. 

Fraternally yours, 
A. L. BOWERSox, 
Sec'y Photographers’ Association of America. 








Enameled, Mat Surface and Platinoid En- 
largements on Argentic, Nepera and Bromide 
Papers. This has been ourspecialty for years; 
we have every facilty and the best talent. Sepias, 
Water Colors, Pastels, Crayons and Porcelains 
in high grades. Send your orders for anything 
you want, we can supply it. 


CAFLISCH BROS., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Jobbers of all kinds of Bromide Papers, 
Frames, Portraits, etc. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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WANTED—Position as Printer or Gen- 
eral Assistant, have had ten years 
experience in all branches of Photo 
Work. A position in Southern Studio 
would be accepted on very reasonable 
terms, or would rent suite of rooms ar- 

ranged for the business. Address, 
N. H. Mack, Bethlehem, Pa. 


OR SALE.—The leading Gallery in 
atown of 4,000 inhabitants. Coun- 
ty seat. University and schools. Gal- 
lery doing the best work in the town. 
Reception Room first floor. North 
Light, Central location, only one com- 
petitor. Good reason for selling. 
Address T, care T. H. McCollin & Co. 


WANTED-—A British Journal Almanac 
for 1894. Address 
Tuos. H. McCo.uin & Co. 
1030 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


SEE the new A, B and C Premo Hand 

Cameras, $12, $15 and $20. Latest 
and best. We have a full line of Cam- 
eras made by the Rochester Optical Com- 
pany in stock, and invite you to see 
them. Sizes for amateurs and profession- 
als. New lists now ready, free. 

TuHos. H. McCo.uin & Co., 
Selling Ag’ts for Rochester Optical Co., 
1030 Arch St., Phila. 


| 
BACKGROUNDS.—Now is the time to 


get backgrounds cheap. We have 
the largest stock in Philadelphia. A full 
line of Packard Brothers’ 6x8 grounds 
always on hand. Interiors, $5.00; ex- 
teriors, $4.00. Bryant's 8x1o grounds, 


| 20 styles, in stock. 


See designs in this number of Exten- 
sion grounds for light effects. 8x14 at 
$10.00. Cheapest and best made. 

Now is yourchance. Designs of these 
are ready for distribution to every pho- 
tographer in the United States and 
Canada. 

TuHos. H. McCotuin & Co. 


PROFESSIONAL Photographers send 
for description of the Empire State 
Camera. Best and most practical view 
camera, at moderate prices. 
Tuos. H. McCo.uin & Co., 
Selling Agents. 


OR RENT.—Fine and well-arranged 
photographic rooms on Corner of 
Maine Avenue and Jackson Street. 
Cheap rent, gas and fuel. 
Apply to Wa. D. Morris, 
1165 Hampton St., Scranton. Pa. 
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ARGAIN.—Will dispose of my 5x8 
Centennial Camera, Orthoscope 
Lens, holder, carrying-case, and tripod, 
which cost $45.00. Good as new. Sell 
for $30.50. G. & Fs 
Care AM. JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
FOR SALE.—A leading gallery in a 
thriving manufacturing town of 
25,000 population, with numerous small 
towns and good farming country to 
draw from. Fine schools and colleges. 
Gallery has seven rooms equipped for 
business. Rent, including heat and 
water, $17.00 per month. On account 
of poor health owner will sell all or part 
at a bargain, or exchange for gallery in 
small town, or for a good portable. 
For particulars address, 
Tuos. H. McCOLtin, 
1030 Arch St., Philada. 


FOR SALE.—The leading gallery ina 

Southern seaport town of 50,000 popu- 

lation and 50,000 more tributary popula- 

tion; backgrounds, accessories and ap- 

paratus of finest and most recent make. 
Sold because owner must come North. 

Particulars of G. GENNERT, 
Photographic Materials, 
24 & 26 E. 13th St., New York. 


A BARGAIN—One of the leading gal- 
leries in Brooklyn, cheap for cash. 
Owner retiring on account of ill health. 
Or will exchange for gallery on Pacific 
coast. Address M. L. SmitH, General 
Delivery P. O., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ALL round experienced man wants 
steady position where he can make 
himself generally useful. Operating and 
retouching a specialty. Address R. X., 
care of T. H. McCoLuin & Co. 

HOTOGRAPH Gallery. One of the 
best located in Philadelphia, Pa., 
(733 Girard Ave.,) 5 doors from 8th St. 
Doing a nice business. Reasons for 


selling. Levy, 733 Girard Ave. _ 


WANT a situation for Retouching and 
Air Brush Crayon work; also as 
sist in printing if desired. Experience 
successful. Best of reference. 
H. D. Lone, 
319 Summer St., Royersford, Pa. 


BLITZ PULVER 


the flash light work is om ¢op and likely 
to stay there. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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| 66 [ MITATION is the sincerest flattery." 


Why are there so many inferior 
imitationsof BLITZ PULVER all claim- 


' ingtobeasgood. Draw yourown moral 


A word to the wise, etc. 


FINE Retoucher and Printer on colo- 
dion, platinum and gelatin papers. 
One who can handle large batches with 
even tones. References. 

Cuas. Morse, Asbury Park, N. J. 
OR SALE.—A first-class gallery in 
Shippensburg, Pa. Price, $350.00. 

F. A. Soupers, Chambersburg, Pa. 


(COMPETENT Artist and Operator at 

liberty October 15th. Ten years 
experience with leading galleries. Cray- 
on, Pastel and Water Color work, free- 
hand or on any kind of print: also very 
successful under the skylight. Willing 
and fully competent to take full charge 
of a gallery. Large city preferred, 
Samples and good references. Address 

*‘ ARTIST,” care of this Journal. 





ADY retoucher, strictly first-class on 
all large and small work, desires 
permanent position. 
Address RETOUCHER, 
229 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


WANTED.—Young man who under- 

stands photography wants position 
in any branch. Can retouch. Address 
R. PAUL, 3330 Walnut street, Phila. 
FPOR SALE.—A Photograph Gallery in 

first-class condition and doing good 
business. It is fitted to do work up to 
18x17. Itis a rare chance for the right 
man. In a town of 20,000, and in a 
good farming country, in four different 
counties. Cause of selling, other busi- 
ness. Also, in connection with it, on 
third floor of same building, a copying 
outfit up to 14x17. 

For further particulars address, 
“Ss ve 


care of T. H. McCoLuin & Co. 


FOR SALE—The leading gallery in 

San Jose, the Garden City of Califor- 
nia, with 30,0.00 inhabitants. The State 
Normal School and Leland Stanford 
Jr. University in the immediate vicin- 
ity. Good country trade. Retiring from 
business. Cheap for cash. Address 
J. W. HYDE, 79 W. Santa Clara Street, 


| San Jose, Cal. 
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WANTED 


First-class firm of Importers in New York, Boston 
or Philadelphia to take charge of Sole Agency of 
a prominent German Photographic Lens Manufact- 
urer. Address, ‘Sole Agents,” care G. HEDELER, 


Nirnbergerst. 18, Leipzig, Germany. 


PHOTO SPECIALTIES 


Steinheil Lenses for Portraits, Landscapes, 
and Photo-mechanical Work 
Steinheil Telephotographic Lenses (New) 
Aladdin Dark Room Lamp 
Safety Flash Igniter 
Mica Plates (New) 

Dresden Albumen Paper 
Emulsion Gelatine—Lichtdruck Gelatine 





Write for Catalogues and prices, naming specialties in which 
you are interested. 


H. GC. RAMSPERCER & CO. 


180 Pearl Street, NEW YORK, N. Y 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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HORNTON- 


Catalogues free on applica- 
tion. 


ICKARD * 


SHUTTERS 


Speed up to 1-90 of a second. Fits on the hood or tube of the 
lens and used instead of cap. Same shutter will fit two or more 
lenses Is simple in construction; works without vibration, sav- 
ing the lens from injury due to constant jars; gives equal illumi- 
natin all over the plate 

The Time and Instantaneous 1s the best shutter for all around 
work and enjoys an enormous popularity. 


taneous work. 


Focal Plane Shutter: *" yay hish ines te 


ss Lloyd Special ’? Lenses ; Gold medal, Mechanics’ 


Fair, Boston, 1895 


First-class Low-=-priced Lenses. 


- ‘ 
‘ 7 
- ay Time and Instantaneous: . 
i lS i 
3; 
3 


323 Washington Street, Boston, [lass. 


3 Andrew J. Lloyd & Co., Opticians, ~h 
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DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 


‘* Sir Henry Ponsonby is commended by the 
Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of 
his Handbook.”’ 


Nothing better could be wished tor.—British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides.—Lon.Daily Chronicle. 


1s. each, illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F R.G.S. 
The Isle of Wight. 
The Vale of Liangollen. 
The Wye Valley. 
The Channel Islands. 
The North Wales Coast. 
The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. 
— Bath, Chepstow and Weston-Super- 
are. 
Aberystwith, Towyn, Barmouth and Dolgelly, 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester and Gloucester. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid- Wales. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 


The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns and Grasses 
of North Wales. 


‘angollen DariincTon & Co. 
London, Simpxin & Co. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


ocautiful Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, etc. in 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, Palestine and Egypt; also 
North Wales 

18., 18., 6d., 2s, and 2s., 64, Complete List Post Free 


DARLINGTON & CO., !.LANGOLLEN. 











It was the ambitious young man and 
woman on the farm, behind the counter, 
in the mill, in the lawyer’s office, in the 
bank—the man and woman without the 
opportunity of a college education, that 
made this method of teaching law a 
necessity. We offer two courses— 

1. A Course Preparing the Student 

to Practise Law; 

2. A Business Law Course for Busi- 

ness Men and Women. 

The tuition fee is small, the course com- 
plete, the result perfect. Nicely printed 
catalogues explain both courses. They 
can be had for the asking. Address 


Th prague Correspondence 


chool of Law, 
113 Telephone Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 





Daina itctiedie cow: Filey Ae 
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THE NORTON CLOUD-SHUTTER. | 


—A UNIVERSAL SHUTTER— 


This Shutter combines the good points ot all 
other shutters, both time and instantaneous. It has 
the greatest range of speed,—from 00% to 15 full 
seconds—the quickest and the slowest _It’s slit opening works on the principal of the ‘*Focal Plane,"’ and can 
be set at any width from % inch to full opening asin Fig. 3. It will secure clouds ia landscape views while fully 
timing the foreground, It will protect the distance while the foreground is coming up. It will time the ends o 
the plate the same as the centre. It has an interchangable back-band, allowing one ad to be used on differen 
size lenses. It is made in five sizes and will fit any lens from 1 to 4 inch diameter. 

Fig. 1 shows the wings set for clouds. Fig. 2 shows the wings set for quick work. Fig. 3 shows the wings 
set for architectural work. Fig. 4 shows the wings set to protect the end of a plate against showing contrast o 
light opposite deep shadow. 

The price is the same for all sizes, $10.00, Ask your dealer for it. 


Made by THE NORTON CLOUD-SHUTTER CO., 118 1st Avenue North, Minneapelis, Minn. 


* EXGELSION Photographic Trimming Board 


PATENTED JUNE 26, 1895. 

te, 
Price, $3.00 
This cutter is designed to supply a long-felt want for a cheap, serviceable article. 


The knives are made of the best grade of steel, and are guaranteed for wear. 


You can trim prints quicker than with any other cutter made, and your print 
will always be perfectly square, and the edges clean and smooth. 












— —eeeCrig 
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No. 1 Trims sizes up to 6 inches, Price, $3.00 
No, 2 Trims sizes up to 8 1-2 inches, 3.50 
No. 3 Trims sizes up to 10 inches, 4.00 


TRADE AGENTS FOR PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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Benj. French & Co. 


ros 319 WASHINGTON STREET, 
° BOSTON, MASS. 
Sole Importers and Agents of © 


the Celebrated 


Voigtlander & Son 


EURYSCOPE 
Lal NSES. 


Now constructed of the new and wonderful 


optical glass made by Schott, of 





Jena, Germany, viz. : 


THE PORTRAIT EURYSCOPES, 
EXTRA RAPID EURYSCOPES, 
RAPID EURYSCOPES, 


WIDE ANGLE EURYSCOPE, 


Also the new and quick 


SINGLE LANDSCAPE LENS. 








Also the ever popular 
OUR ‘INITIALS (B. F. & Co) ARE EN 
Darlot Len SeS WZ GRAVED ON ALL DARLOT LENSES OF 
JIN. OUR IMPORTATION, AND ARE A SURI 
. : : PROOF OF THEIR GENUINENESS ANI 
For all kinds of Portrait, Inside SUPERIORITY. 


and Outside Photography. 


AGENCY FOR TRAPP & MUNCH ALBUMEN PAPER. 








*,* Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 
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The Gamera 


Buy— f 





That is, if Photography 
means to you anything 
more than the fancy of 
a passing moment—is, 


without doubt, 


He PREMO 








* 


Send for copy ot 


PREMO CATALOG. 


Will send sample 
photograph for 


5 cents in stamps. 


* 





| _ROGHESTER OPTIGAL CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 





















ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THE FLAMMANG 
Adjustable Photo Engravers 


SCREEN PLATE HOLDER 
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PATENT APPLIED FOR. 4 


THE MOST RELIABLE SCREEN HOLDER ON THE MARKET. 





Don’t fail to get our prices on Enlarging, Reducing and Copying 
Cameras fitted with Screen Holder. 


IT WILL PAY YOU. 


THE FLAMMANG CAMERA COMPANY, 


180 to 186 WEST HOUSTON STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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’ Use — 


PLATES 


| Lastman’s —— 
| Double-Coated 

Rone thalation Plates 
For Winter Photography 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. | 
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| BULLS-EYE 
4 
For 4 x § Pictures, 
| —_—— $12.00. 
: 
As Simple .-. 
| Pocket Kodak. 
3 
‘ Loads in daylight with our light-proof Film Cartridges. Fitted with 
achromatic lens, improved shutter and set of three stops. Handsome finish. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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A. M. COLLINS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


would call the attention of Dealers in Photographic Supplies to 
their superior facilities for the manufacture and distribution oj 
Photographic Cards, claiming that they have always in stock, or 
are prepared to make promptly to order, a greater variety and 
much larger quantity of Cards of superior quality than any other 
establishment in this or perhaps any other country. 


Warehouse: 


No. 527 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





The Turner-Reich 


ANASTIGMAT LENS 


is unsurpassed by any in the 
market. It has an aperture 
of F:7.5. Marvelous depth 
of focus and an absolutely 
flat field. 

Prices lower than those of 





any other Anastigmat lens. 


Manufactured by 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO., Fetes" 


Send for Catalogue. 
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The happy medium between Collodion and Gelatine. 


RELIABLE ARISTOTYPE PAPER. 


It has no equal for Fine Definition and Water Proof Finish. 


The ‘‘Eelipse’’ Aristotype Paper. 


+> GUARANTEED FIRST CLASS. 
“CUT RATE CHEAP ONLY IN PRICE. 


TRIAL OFFER. 
As an inducement for every Photographer to give our paper 
a fair trial ; and as the ordinary sample package of a few sheets 
is an insufficient test, I make this offer : I will deliver free, upon 
receipt of price, 
1 GROSS CABINETS, - - $1.00. 


OR 


2 GROSS CABINETS, - - $1.80. 
“Reliable” and “Eclipse” are insoluble—will stand boiling 
water. Terms, cash or C.O. D. Order direct. 


E. A. GILBERT, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


You Want the Best! 
Buy the Best! 


The firm of RoucH & CALDWELL are now designing and painting the 
most Artistic Photographic Backgrounds and Accessories which are 
being used by the leading Photographers of the United States and Europe. 
\nd will say for the best work they are the cheapest. 

The artistic ability of these gentlemen stand far above the average in this 
particular line of art, which has been proved by a number of testimonials now 
in their possession from some of the best photographers of the country, and for 
twenty-six years they have been employed in the painting and manufacturing of 
backgrounds and Accessories so useful to Photographer. 

You can have upon application to the above firm or to your stock dealer 
any of their samples. 


ROUGH & CALDWELL, 


156 West 2oth Street, - - New York City. 
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‘* Economy is wealth.”’ 






McCOLLIN 


& Co.’s mbossing : 
Machine | 


Every Photographer his own Printer. : 





























With this machine you can emboss your own mounts, either plain, or in 
gilt, silver or color. The manipulation is plain and easy, and will work from 
miniature size to 25x30. 


The operation is inexpensive, 
saving you $1.00 to $4.00 per 
1000 in cabinet mounts, and can 
be done by a boy or in spare 
moments in wet weather. 

On large mounts and odd sizes 
the saving of time is much 
greater. No picture should leave 
your gallery without your nam¢ 


and address. 


dhe th ea ell PP 


This machine enables you t 
insure this without long delay 
in waiting for special cards. 


We will be pleased to send on j 





application samples of the work 
done with this machine. Improved and heavier machine, with die, bronzes : 


etc., $35.00, suitable for heavy dies. 


THOS. H. McGOLLIN & 60. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Fourth Estate New York 












PRICE, 


In America and abroad, 


Post Free, 50 cents or 2 shillings 





aR 


3 shillings. 


A Pictorial and Literary Record 
OF THE BEST PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK OF THE YEAR. 
Published for “ The Photogram” Ltd. 





vseetated 


PHILADELPHIA: W. P. Bucnanan, 1226 Arch St. 


NEW YORK: Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 12 Cortlandt St. Arranged by the Editors and Staff of 
‘Th 


¢ Photogram. 
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“So splendidly done that it can be classed with best American workmanship.’ 


Cloth Bound, Post Free, 75 cents or 





, 





THE OBSERVER 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


JEOPLE of refinement and good taste with a love of the true and beautiful, especially 
: in the wonders and beauties of nature, cannot fail to appreciate this monthly 
} magazine of the outdoor world. Its mission is to love and learn birds, insects, plants, 
+ flowers, ferns, mosses, stars, planets, minerals, the marvels of minute life in the ponds 
) and ditches, etc. Is valued by those who enjoy roaming over the hiils, across the 
open fields, along the picturesque highways, or through ‘‘ Nature’s temples,”’ the 


: woods, or those who have, or expect to have a microscope. 

+ — 

j Subscription: One Year, $1. Send Ten Cents for Sample Copy. 

' E. F. BIGELOW, Publisher, - - Portland, Conn. 
j 













| American Edition. 1897. 


A UNIVERSAL HANDBOOK AND DIRECTORY. 


Will contain Calendars of the principal Photographic Exhibitions to be given in all countries. 





the United States—during the year 


The Profession—Revised Directory of Professional Photographers in the United States, Canada, West 


Indies, Asia, and other countries open to the American market. 
The Manufacturer—Manufacturers, Wholesale Agents and Dealers (Importers and Exporters), 
Photographic, Art, and Scientific Apparatus, Materia's and Supplies, in all countries. 


The Hiustrator—Illustrators, Reproducers, Engravers, Wood-cut and Brass-die Makers in America. 


Illustrations of America's highest standard of excellence. 
Prepaid Subscription Price One Dollar. 


WALTER SPRANGE, Editor, Beach Bluff, Mass., U. S. A. 


Adzestisements Solicited. Correspondence Invited. 


) thirdver The Photographic Blue Book © Preparation 


Pholographic: Art, Science and Literature; Recreation and Travel; The Profession and the Trade. 


: General Information—Postal, Copyright, Patent, Naturalization, Passport, D stances, Coin Values, 
Customs Tanffs, Consuls—American and foreign ; Cathedrals, Kuins and Abbeys; Principal Art Galleries, and 
. ther information of interest to Tourists—in the British Isles, and on the Continent of F urope. 
P The Amateur— Photographic Societies and Sections of Art, Scientific, Educational and Literary Assvu- 
ciations, with revised lists, and giving the Secretary’s name—of Societies in all countries. 
4 The Trade—“ Dark Rooms” and Dealers : including Hotels with Dark Rooms; Opticians, Chemists, 
4 and others, with Photographic Supplies—in all countries. 
: Scientific Information Weights and Measures. Standard Formule. Tabular Matter, etc., etc 
The Press—Photographic Annual and Serial Publications, and publications with occasion ‘al Photo- 
4 graphic Articles—in all countnes 


Patents—List of Patents on Photographic Apparatus, Materials and Supplies, granted and expired—in 


Postpaid toany address on Publication 
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THE 
PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHER 


The only 
Journal on earth 


Giving each month a direct 
photographic illustration. Pub- 
lished monthly in the interests 
of the professional photographer. 
The greatest value ever offered 
to the photographer. Note the 
price : 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 0c. PER COPY. 


The Nesbitt Publishing Co. 


220 and 222 Washington St., Suffalo, N. Y. 








PHILLIPS & JACOBS, 


(JAMES F. MAGEE & CO.) 


622 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Magee’s Nitrate of Silver, 
Magee’s Chloride of Gold, 


AND OTHER PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS. 


Also Refiners of Silver and Gold Residues from Photographers, 
Jewelers, Book-Binders, etc. 


N. B.—Directions for saving photographers’ waste mailed to those who desire to 
give our methods a trial. 
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’ PHOT GRAPHERS! 


Professional or Ama- 










teur. Send for Catalogue, ‘‘New and Use- 


50 YEARS’ | ful Specialties,” Just Out. 
_ EXPERIENCE. O. H. Peck, 215-219 Sec. 


Av.S. Minneapolis, Minn. 














Kin G io 5 

; qrave warxs, [ASCE See ae 
; ' DESICNS, 
3 COPYRICHTS &c. 
5 Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
> quickly ascertain, free, whether an invention is 
; probably patentable. Communications strictly patentee 

confidential. Oldest agency for securing patents 
) in America. We have * ‘Yashington office. FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
: iene _ i w P BUCHANAN PHILADELPHIA 
i eci 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 

beautifully illustrated, largest circulation of 

any scientific journal, weekly, terms $3.00 a $ 


$1.0 six months. Specimen copies and 


Book ON ——~e. “ | THE CHAUTAUQUA PLATE, 


|a good, honest, extra rapid Plate at a 
| Very Low Price. 


5x7, 50 CENTS PER DOZ. 
; | (By the case.) 


i 
4 
2 
: 


361 Broadway, New York. 


Send for full list price Circular and Photo Prints. 


MONROE Dry PLATE WORKS, JAMESTOWN. 





eefesfesfergeefe rte sfectecfeetectegs 
Che Best Investment, 


You cannot possibly os , 
read more than one C S . 
per cent. of the litera- A PERFE T ADDLE. 
ture of theday. Why 
lose precious hours 
on worthless reading, 
when "you can have 
the very best only ? 

; This is what is given 

1, WB in CURRENT LITERATURE, from which, 

writes Paul D. Reese, of Athens, Ga., “‘I 

get more than from any other investment 

| ever made."* London Vanity Fair speaks of 

itas a ‘‘wonderful compilation, the like of 

rs which is unknown in Europe."’ If you do not 

: know it, mention this advertisement anda 

sample copy will be sent free. Current 

Literature Is $3.00 a year ; 25 cents a num- 

ber. Send for Clubbing List. The Current 
> to . Literature Publishing Co., New York. 


Basespespepaspaspaspagatiqep 


sfeafats 






































| Adjustable to any rider and any 
position. 
| No pressure on Sensative Organs. 
—_— Cushion under each pelvis 
ne. 


HEALTHFUL AND COMFORTABLE 
PRICE $4.00 


WILLIAM N. MOORE, 
an and Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C 
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Carbutt Lantern Plates 


The enormous increase in the sales of these Plates 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


proves beyond a doubt that they are 


Unrivalled 


for making Lantern Transparencies 


Absolute —» 
Uniformity 


~ 


Ease of 
Manipulation 


Brilliancy of = 


J. C. Developing Tabloids, 


a good all-around Developer, excel on Lantern Slides, Window 
Put up in. boxes containing 96 Tabloids 
each. Price, 75 cents, post-paid ; sample box, to cents. 


Transparencies, etc. 


Results | 


(Send for circulars. ) 


The 


Secret 


of their 


Success 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN PHOTO-MATERIALS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN CARBUTT, 


KEYSTONE 
DRY PLATE AND 
WORKS. 


FILM 


WAYNE JUNCTION. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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** SOME 


mounting 


in Screw Cap Jars only. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘**SOME MOUNTING PASTE, PLEASE,”’ 


xix 


says Inexperienced, and gets 
what the salesman pleases, 


‘HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER,” 


says Experienced, and gets what pleases him. 
and the mcral is, if you want a good thing ask for it. 


Higgins’ Photo Mounter is a beautiful pure white adhesive, finely scented. 
A pertect homogeneous solution in a soft pasty form from which the water 
never separates as in the common starch or flour pastes. 
unctuous consistency, and its wonderful smooth and easy spreading qualities 
non fluid at rest, but fluid under the movements of the brush) are possesséd by 
no other adhesive, and are of the greatest importance in perfect and easy 
Does not strike through nor warp,—adheres instantly and power- 
fully,—dries quickly and prevents curling off at the edges. 
never to change or deteriorate, 
samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage 
Refuse all Imitations. 


The difference is in the articles, 


Its beautiful soft 


Guaranteed never 
Unequalled for mounting photographs, textile 


For Sale by all Photo Supply Houses. 


A 30z. Jar, prepaid, by mail, for 30 Cents, or descriptive 
circulars for nothing from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


168-172 8th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


London Office, 106 Charing Cross Road. 





Who makes the most 
rapid plates ? 

Read Hope’s latest book, and learn how to 
compare plates in a simple way. : 
Why so many failures in photographing 

moving objects ? 
The new book tells how to do it. 
How quick is your shutter? 
Hope tells you how to get its exact speeds. 
Any trouble wlth your Aristotypes ? 
Read Hope. 
Why does your lens sometimes work slowly? 
See chapter on Lenses. 
“It’s a whole library on Photography,” 
says an eminent photographer. 


THE 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
HAND BOOK, by Arthur Hope, 


Tenth edition. 
Practically a new work. Send for descriptive circular. 
Paper covers, 75 cents; Cloth, $1.25. _ 
For sale by all dealers, or sent on receipt of price. 


Revised and greatly enlarged. 


THE WILKINSON CO, **"ezsicReo"*** | 


“Tricks 
in our 
Trade’”’ 


is the title of a neat little book just is- 
sued. Contains up-to-date dodgers, 
recipes, formulas, etc., which meet the 
demands of photographers in every day 
work. Also contains examples of 
photographic printing by some of the 
‘*crack’’ photographers of the coun- 
try. The prints alone are worth 
the price of the book ! 
paid on receipt of price. 


Sent post- 


Fifty Cents per Copy. 
ADDRESS 


HARE & SCOTT, 


Hamilton, Missouri. 





$3.00 





“ PEEK-A-BOO” 


$3.00 


A Magazine Camera, car- 
rying 12 Plates. Has good 
lens and shutter. Very sim- 
ple in operation, and will not 
get out of order with fair 
usage. 


Write for circular and sample pictare. 


BLOOMINGTON OPTICAL CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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THE LATEST! 


—_ Collodion Gloss . 


a 
SSS SSeS Sa SS SSS SSE SSE =— y, - 
a ee =~ 


’\ Empire Collodion Hatt 


(For Platina or Carbon Effects.) 


ee Se 


UNIFORM. 
RELIABLE. 


-Every Sheet Guaranteed. >! 


FOR SALE BY ALL THE TRADE. 


sa@r-SEND FOR A SAMPLE PACKAGE. j 
% 
MANUFACTURED BY 


The Empire Photo Paper Company, 
THE SCOVILL & ADAMS COMPANY OF N.Y © 


60 and 62 East 11th Street, New York. i 
TRADE AGENTS. : 
Also Agents for the Goery Double Anastigmat Lens. 
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Orthoscope Lenses. 





| Rarip REcTILINEAR. Wipe ANGE. 


RAPID RECTILINEAR, EMBRACING AN ANGLE OF > i 


Size of Plate. Focal Length. Price. 
No. t, Rapid Rectilinear, 4X 5 6 inches $10.00 
' .» 5 5x 8 84 * 15.00 
; », © ™ 8x 10 11% “ 20.00 
; 4 * ad IIX Iz 16 * 30.00 


WIDE ANGLE RECTILINEAR, EMBRACING AN ANGLE OF go°. 


Size of Plate. Foca! Length. Price. 

No. 1, Wide Angle, 5x8 4% inches $10.00 

; S * - 6% x 8% 6 7 15.00 
) Perfectly Rectilinear. Quick Acting. Every Lens Guaranteed 
{ Though but recently introduced, these lenses have given such 


| universal satisfaction that we have no hesitation in recommending them 
as the best in the market. 
4 They are specially adapted for Portraits, Groups, Landscapes, o 
' Instantaneous Subjects, working sharp to the edge. 

The stops for these are cut to the standard sizes of the British Phote 


i graphic Society. 

Diameter. Focus. Size. Price. 
j No. 3, 17, inches 7% inches 5X7 $20.00 
3 4, — = 10%“ 6% x 8% 25.00 
i 55 24 «= 12% * 8 x Io 30.00 
: 6, 2HkeséC‘S 19% ‘* I2xX 15 50.00 
?, 3¢5 23 “ 16 x 20 75.00 
a 

| WILL BE SENT ON TRIAL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


THOS. H. MCCOLLIN & CoO., Sole Agents 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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Blitz-Pulver 
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Has a record for flash-light work which is unapproached. 
No other powder in the United States can show the indorse- 
ments of every individual manufacturer of professional flash- 


lamp which are successfully on the market. 
Do not deceive yourself. 


say of it, and then judge. 
light work has come to stay. 


St. Joseen, Mo., October 6, 1894 
Thos. H. McCollin & Co. 

Messrs.: —In regard to your inquiry I will say, I 
advise the use of ‘‘ Blitz Pulver’? with our machine, 
and I have used no__siher powder in getting out our 
sample negatives. operates in our machine with 
unvarying success. 

Very respectfully yours, 
L. G. BIGELOW. 
3RIDGEPORT, Conn., October 17, 1894. 
Thos. H. McCollin & Co. 

Gentlemen :—We have tried various compounds for 
flash light powders now on the market, but yours gives 
the best satisfaction with our machine. 

Yours truly, 
FAIRCHILD FLASH LIGHT CONCERN. 
San Francisco, CAt., February 16, 1894. 

Gentlemen :—In regard to Blitz Pulver we have 

ways recommended your powder, and our instruc- 

ns call for itand no other. It is the best powder we 
ave ever used. 
WILLIAMS & SHEPARD, 


{Signed} 
Manufacturers Williams Flash Machine. 


Read what they 
Flash- 


CortTvanp, N., Y., October 8, 1894 

lhos. H. McCollin & Co., Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen :—Will say in regard to “* Blitz Puly 
that it is the only flash powder of which we have 
knowledge that can be relied upon at all times. 
send it out and advise its use with the Westcott 
Machine. When used with this machine it prod 
beautiful results and with very little smoke 


Respectfully, 
WESTCOTT & LEWIS 


Muscatine, Ia., October 5, 1894 
Thos. H. McCollin & Co., Philadelphia. 

Dear Sirs:—We manufacture and sell flash 
machines and of all powders we have used find ¢ 
to compare with Blitz Pulver. We have used i 
for all kinds of work, big heads, full ferms, 
house stages and interiors, and always find it re 
and quick acting. 

Yours respectfully, 
CLIFFORD & SON 


Price, 60 cents per ounce. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, i 


1030 Arch Street, - 


- Philadelphia, Pa. 













ADVERTISEME NTS. 


|2 THINGS. 


to Remember when Purchasing a 
Photographic Outfit 


CONVERTIBLE 


ZEISS ANASTIGMAT 
LENSES 








po ergo 
oe FLATNESS 
DEFINITION 


AND THE 


IRIS DIAPHRAGM 
SHUTTER 


is the only shutter made giving correct and equal 
exposure with uniform timing. 


| New Model Permits Graduation for Any Number of 
Sets of Stops. 


Manufactured by 


| BAUS & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. NEW YORK CITY. 
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McCOLLIN’S 


Pyro-Gallic Acid. 


RESUBLIMED. 











Best Grade, imported specially for 
us. Ask for McCollin’s Pyro, and 

© you will save money. Guaranteed 8 
strictly pure. Write for prices... 





THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO. 
1030 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Our Lenses E Zasily Lead! 


New Patent Anastigmat. 
New Double Anastigmat. 


New Rapid Wide-Angle 
Symmetrical (angle 115°). 


New Portrait Lens. 


These Lenses represent the highest perfection 
in optical construction, and are manufactured 
under the supervision of Dr. Hugo Schroeder, for 
many years Superintendent of the optical works of 
Messrs. Ross & Son, of London, Eng. 


‘‘NIGHT HAWK” CAMERAS for hand and tripod. 
‘*FLORAGRAPH,” our new Celloidine paper. 


‘TONO-COLLODIO”’ and ‘‘GELATINO,” combined Toning 
and Fixing Bath for all papers. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Manhattan Optical Co., 


Send {or Catalogue. Cresskill, New Jersey. 
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J Paper Sees 




















The latest and best. 

Will keep in good condition for three months, and give 
CireaR WHITES. 

Will not curl, crack, or frill. 

Does not require any special toning bath, but can be toned 
with any good bath used for albumen paper. 

The increasing sale of this paper proves that it is a satis- 
factory article. 


PRICE LIST. 


2%x44% perdozen... .20 5x8 perdozen... .40 
4x5 “ oe 6%x8% . tes 
32%xS5% - is ee 8xIo “ a J5 
, 4x6 - ine we 20x24 per sheet ... 30 
4%x6% “ ie 20x24 “ & dozen . . $1.75 
5x7 eo 20n4u_—_ “* OC - + $3.00 
37%8x5% in gross packages ... $1.35 
4x6 “ " (en KS 


Send for a trial package, and you will use no other 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO. 
SOLE AGENTS, 
109390 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS 


Sm CO OE gk ns Ww SS ER Oe Cee $ 3.00 
1—16x20 Wide Angle DarlotLens ........... o + 35 00 
Pe. a Gh. 8 Oe 2% Bee, wi. 2. 
gk gS Oe ee Oe Se 75 
1—5x8 Gundlach Rapid Rectilinear Lens ...... ss. 
i—Gxto View Lens and Shutter. . 2. 1 tc tte 12 00 
R—<§5 eae PAM EOS 6 6 ek 88 8 ee ee 10 00 
I—8x1o Mogey Wide Angle Lens ........... s+. 19 OO 
1—8x1o Gundlach Rapid Rectilinear Lens ......... 16 20 
I—11x14 Extreme Angle Lens ..........-.--. o« « 6 
1—5x8 Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter. ........ 25 00 
1—6%x8% Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter ...... 27 50 
i—8x1o Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter. ........ 30 00 
RE EMS gk a ee ee wD oe 2 50 
aie Ee fs ks ee kk ee He OS SM ee 3 50 
ane ES 8k kc tk sk 6 4 8 eK 8 SO eS 4 50 
1—8xio Steinheil Antiplanatic Lens, list $60.00 ........ 37 00 


Terms, Net Cash. Lenses sent on one week’s trial, and 


can be returned if not satisfactory. 





THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





1030 Arch Street, 
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| Interchangeable 


sc. VIEW « ¢ 
~~ ALBUMS 


Each album contains 24 leaves, held in place by a 
cord, which ties on the inside of cover. Neatly bound 
in cloth with leather back and corners. 

These are our own manufacture, and we use 


only the best quality No. 1 cards. 
6x 7 : ‘ $1.00 
"am. .. « Sap 


10 X 12 i.» ie 


wre . : . $2.50 


For those who desire to have foreign or other 
| views mounted, we would state we do this work in 


| the best manner. Send for estimates. 


THOS. A. McCOLLIN & CO., 


1030 ARCH STREET, - - PHILADELPHIA 
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The Gundlach Photo- 
Optical Co. 


No. § SOUTH WATER STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Erust Gundlach's 
Celebrated Photographic Lenses. 


ERNST GUNDLACH has sev- 
ered all connections with the old 
‘‘Gundlach Optical Company,’’ and 
we are now the sole owners of his 
patent of December gth, 1890, un- 
der which his celebrated ‘‘ Rapid 
Rectigraphic,’’ ‘‘ Perigraphic’’ and 
other lenses were so long made. 















RECTIGRAPH. 


Our illustrated catalogue presents 
_—_ 4 detailed descriptions of ERNST 
SS y GUNDLACH’S Latest ACHIEVE 
——_ MENTS, viz.: his new Rectigraph, 
his new Perigraph, his new Ap- 
PERIGRAPH. ; lanat, his new Portrait Lenses, 

his new Extra Rapid Rectigraph and his new Shutter. 
We claim our new Lenses to be superior to any and sell them at very 
myderate prices. Catalogue mailed promptly on application. To avoid mis- 

carrying please address carefully to 


THE GUNDLACH PHOTO-OPTICAL COMPANY, 


No. 5 South Water Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Perfection 
BLYE VRINT PAVER 


WE have for a number of years made a specialty of manu- 


facturing a specially fine grade of BLUE PRINT PAPER 
for negative work. 














This gives pure whites and fine half tones. It is prepared 


| on the finest and purest paper made. 


Put up in packages of two dozen sheets. 


a oe ee ee a ee ee $o 16 

OS Be s ac0es 4 4% Eerrrrteritrrer 20 
{ Pye eS eS ee ee eee ee 35 
; 2 gh OME DR GEE KS KES 40 
i oe eee HK ORO eR 56 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 68 

Send for a sample print. 

We also make all grades in rolls suitable for the use of Draughtsmen. 
} THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 
: MANUFACTURERS, 
i ' , 
| 1080 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
3 
| 
i 
4 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photographers’ Library 


Amateur Photographer, The .......... .&. Wallace. 
Amateur Photographers’ Hand Book, . ...... . .<A. Hope. 
Amateur Photography (paper), . ....... WIL. Adams. 
Crayon Portraiture (paper), .......... jf.A. Barhyde. 
Carbon Printing (paper), . coece sees 2 « « ee Ree. 
Chemistry of Phetauehy, . Buse dein oa «0 6 « eee 
Dry Plate Making for Amateurs (paper), . » + « « GL. Sinclair. 


Ferrotype and Howto Makeit, ....... £4. M. Estabrooke. 


Hardwich’s Photographic Chemistry, . . .... . J. Z. Zaylor. 


Kinetoscope and Kineto Phonography, The (50 pp., illus.) . 
Lantern Slides by Photographic Methods, . . ....A. Pringle. 


Lantern, Book ofthe. .... oes eee 6 Ae G Bee. 
Lighting in Photographic Stedios, octet e eo ote G Se 
Lantern, The Optical (cloth), ... . ....'.... 4. Pringle. 


Modern Practice of Retouching Negatives (cloth), 
Magic Photograph, The (full instructions how to make it), . 


Platinum Toning, ... ee alan. Sat peaks care ae oe Clark. 
Photo Reproduction Processes, a ee ae oe P. C. Duchochois. 
Photo Engraving, ........... + C. Straubstadter, Jr. 


Photo Engraving, Etching and Lithography, . .. . . Wilkinson. 
Photographic Optics, . . ..... ++. + + + WK, Burton. 
Retouching, The Artof . ... 2.2222 + 0 Je & Ouvdan. 
Sensitized Papers (how made and used), . . . Dr. H. C. Stiefel. 


Stereoscope and Stereoscopic Photography, The 
Wilson’s Cyclopedic Photography, . 


N 
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Any of the above will be mailed on receipt of price. We do not guar- 


antee delivery unless registered, in which case add ro cents for registration. 


THOS. H. MCCOLLIN & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa 


1030 Arch Street, 
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Physical Tests of all kinds of Materials and parts ot 
. Mach le daily at our Work th St., abo 
NOTHING succeeds like success! In achines, made Cally St our Works, oth above 


. Master, up to 200,000 lbs. by Tensile Compres- 
this connection it is natural to think sion and ‘I'ransverse Strains. Certificates fur- 
of Orthoscope Lenses. There must be nished. Reports copied and kept confidential. 
some reason for the extraordinary run RIEHLE BROS TESTING MACHINE C0 
on these, and if the reason occurs to you Engineers, Iron feanton General Machinists 
perhaps you will find it to your interest 9 1 , 


Riehle U. S. Standard Testing Machines. Special 
to | be more familiar with them. Circulars ; I 


Testing Apphan es. Patented Marble Molding 
mailed on application. We have added and Counters nking Machines. 
R li S 6% Marble Sanders and Hole Cutters. Riehle-Robie 
to the popular ectilinear Series a x Patent Ball-Bearing Screw Jacks. Screw 
8% at $18.00, anda 10x12 at $25.00. Full and Hydraulic Presses. 
line of all sizes in stock. Estimates furnished for all kinds of Special Machinery. 
Tees. Hf. Mote & Co. Works, Oth St. above aster, Phandetytt 
° . orks, - above Master, ade ta. 
1030 Arch St., Philadelphia. : ° 


New York Office, 93 Liberty Street. Chicago Agents, 
R. W. Hunt & Co., 1137 Rookery 


Ae a 
GEO. W. GILSON, da eye = Pips } vf Neseitr Pus. Co., Ltd 
eee fe) [°) AR Publishers. 
Ea NSE “cP Pon ; 





The handsomest journal of its kind. Each issue is profusely illustrated in 
halftones, and contains a wealth of ‘‘up to date’’ reading matter, formule, 


etc., of great interest and value to professionals and amateurs. Send ten 
cents for sample copy. 


Confederation Life Building - Toronto, Ont., Canada. 





GEORGE MURPHY, 


ww SUPPLIES...... 


Wholesale and Retail, for 


PROFESSIONALS and AMATEURS, 5] EAST OTH ST., NEW YORK, 


Read “ SNAP Suots,”’ The Popular; Photo Magazine, 


1.00 PER YEAR. 


SNAP SHOTS PUBLISHING CO., 57 East Sth St., New York, 


pte it é . |. a 
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METACARBOL | 


CHAVANT, 





The Most Powerful Developer. 


ONE OUNCE OF 
Metacarbol Yields 192 Ounces of Developer. 


‘*T received the sample of Metacarbol and have given it atrial. I like the results obtained 
with it very much. Will you quote price on it, and if in my reach will use it ?’’ 
A. L. Bowersox, Dayton, Ohio. 
‘* Some weeks ago you sent us a sample of Metacarbol developer. We used it in develo 
ing a group that we are almost certain would not come with any other developer that we hav 
ever tried. ‘The white drapery was as fine as we have everseen. It makes a smooth, brilliant 
negative.’’ KNAFFL & Bro., Knoxville, Tenn. 
‘*Sample of the new developer ‘ Metacarbol’ you kindly sent to me is the best thing 
the way of a developer I ever used. I made three negatives on 5x7 plates, Bausch & Lom) 
shutter one-hundredth second, and received full-timed negatives. It works well for portraits, 
make good crisp negatives, of good and quick printing qualities. You deserve the thanks of 
the fraternity for introducing the ideal developer, and I think you will have large sales of it 
Kindly give me the price by the pint. W. H. Dunwick, Pulaski, N. Y. 
‘« The test of Metacarbol developer was most successful. I found it equal to the best | 
ever used. Besides it does not stain the fingers.’’ 
Gro. W. KETCHAM, 25 Cliff St., New York. 
‘* The Metacarbol worked very finely, equal in every way, if not superior to, the develo; 
ing agents now on the market.” GEORGE STECKEL, Los Angeles, Cal. 
‘I have personally given it (Metacarbol) a very fair test, and find that it is a splendid 
developing agent.’’ J. Ep. RoEscu, St. Louis, Mo. 
‘The new developer, Metacarbol, pleased me very much. It is exceedingly rapid, and 
gives fine detail, clear shadows and splendid printing quality. Please send me 3 ounces.”’ 
F. M. Somers, Memphis, Tenn 
‘* We were much pleased with Metacarbol, and find that by its use a much shorter 
exposure can be made than on a plate of same emulsion that has been developed in the usual 
way. Add me to your staff of consumers of Metacarbol.”’ 
C. M. Haves & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
‘¢ It produces a very pretty negative and quite a perfect positive.’ 
C. T. STuart, Hartford, Conn. 
‘¢ Your Metacarbol is among the first of the new developers.”’ 
URLIN BECKER, Cleveland, Ohio. 





PRICE 


1-0z. bottle, - - - § .75 4-0z. bottle, - 
2-0z. bottle, - - - 1.50 8-oz. bottle, - 
16-oz. bottle, - - . - $10.00 


For Sale by all Dealers. Send for free Sample Package. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


Trade Agents, 591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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“4 When purchasing a developer ~ h e 9 the eldest and most 
3 please be particular to specify Cc er! n g S, favorably-known brand. 


~~ 
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4 Put up with labels and seals as per fac-similes here given. —_ 
a , ONE OUNCE 


“lo pYROGALLIC Aci |= 
f%, ME-SCHERING.= |. 

















THE STANDARD 
THIRD—LAST—EDITION 


és OF THE 


GERMAN PHARMACOPCGEIA. 





See that you get the genuine “SCHERING’S,” excelled by none, 


I % FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Waymouth Vignette Papers. 


» 








WAYMOUTH’'S VIGNETTE PAPERS 


Are the best means for producing fine effects in printing, 
They are made in nineteen sizes; printed in black, yellow. 
and red bronze, to suit different qualities of negatives. 
They are not clumsy, do not break, cost but little, and are 
easy of application to any negative. They do away with 
all the older methods ; and, in fact, they have no equal. 
We have quantities of testimonials; but the best guarantee 
of their quality and work is their increasing popularity and 
our increased sales. Better than any patent machine, and 
sell better every month, 


PRICES. 
In parcels containing one dozen, assorted, Nos. 1 to 5, $o 50 
In parcels containing one of each size, Nos. 1 to 15, 
asserted colemB lt ttt tt ls I oo 
Assorted sizes and colors, by number, per package 
er ; = is ; I co 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, assorted sizes and colors, for 
artes, by number, per dozen 5° 


Nos. 6, 7, 11, 12, and 13, assorted sizes and colors, for 
large Cartes and Victorias, by number, per doz. 78 
Nos. 8,9, 10, 14, 15, and 1534, assorted sizes an 
colors, Cabinets and Whole-size, by number, per 
GU. 0 4 04 2 Crecrrerr er 1@ 
Nos. 16, 17, and 18, assorted sizes and colors, Half- 
cabinets and Whole-size, by numbers, per doz., 1 53 


te 
wm vi 

















— When ordering, state the number and color you wand 
| Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 1030 Arch Street, Phila. 
RK. [ TRADE AGENTS. 
é 
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EXPERIMENTERS WITH THE 


Blitz-Pulver .*.°. 
"°°. Flash Light 














Will find the little apparatus devised and pat- 
ented by Thos. H. McCollin a most ef- 
fectual means for igniting the charges. 


T is simple, easily managed, very effective. It is worked with a pneu- 
matic tube and bulb, so that the sitter is wholly unconscious that 
exposure is about to be made. Hence a natural expression is secured 
and a graceful, unrestrained attitude. Protects the eyes of the operator 
and prevents scorching of the fingers. The virtues of the powder are 
also increased by the employment of the ignitor. A current of hotair is 
supplied tothe nozzle of the blow-pipe, making it almost equal to a hot 
blast, augmenting thereby the degree of incandescence of the magne- 
sium-oxide formed by combustion. 


CALL AND SEE THE APPARATUS, OR SEND FOR 
A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


PRICE $1.50. 


THOMAS H. McCOLIIN & CO 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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WANT SOMETHING NEW? 
BACKGROUNDS. ACCESSORIES. 


We have just completed a new line of papier mache accessories consisting of screen and 
seat combination, garden seat with extension back and our Columb an combinaticn showing 
balcony, steps, garden wall and fence, balustrage, etc., all of which are illustrated with many 
beautiful and practical changes in cur new 24-page catalogue 

We venture the asserti_n is So attractive as one in which the subject is pc sed with a suita 
ble and harmonious accessory. In fact all the poses by prominent phctographers shown in the 
leading photo-journals bear us out in this assertion. 

We also show a complete line of up-to-date backgrounds, Platino and Rembrandt effects, 
Burlaps in colors, head grounds, bust and 4,etc. Don’t failto see our catalogue before you order. 


Send to 


WAIR & BARNES. 
Successor to J. W BRYANT CO. LA PORTE, IND. 


All stock dealers handle our goods. 


if you want a Journal that deals with the plain, every- 


day life of the Photographer, read 


THE PHOTO-BEACON. 


Single Copies, 15 cents Yearly Subscriptions, $1.50 


SVEsesessesessess 


THE BEACON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


15 Tribune Building, Chicago. 


“Dietz” 
Ruby Lamp 


For Dark Room Use. 


New construction. Perfect combustion. Bright 
light. Don't Leak Light. Size,1%x6%. Circular 
free. Sample by mail postpaid for 75 cents 
Tin, Japanned Black, ........ 7§ cts. 
Polished Brass, . . $1.50 


R. E. DIETZ CO., 


60 LAIGHT STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Repairs ---- 


— 


g PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS. 


te 





Recognizing the necessity of some place for the prompt repairing of 
photographic apparatus and the absence of such a place, we have opened a 


repair department, with skillful mechanics under our personal supervision, fo: 
..s- REPAIRS TO... 


Cameras, Tripods, Plate Holders, 
Shutters, Lenses, 
and all kinds of Photographic Apparatus. 


Special Cameras, Plate Bolders, | 


and All Other Apparatus MIADE TO ORDER. 


No long delays waiting to send to distant manufacturers. 


Prompt work and moderate charges will be the special features of this 


department 





THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 


Ehotosgraphic Supplies of AI! Kinds, 
1030 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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New York Dry Plates are Sold by all Photo Stock Dealers, 








Cramer Plates. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


The List Price of the 


Cramer Isochromatic Plates 


is now the same as that of our regular Plates. 





We are also now making the 


Cramer Contrast Plates 


to meet a long-felt want. 


Full descriptive Catalogue sent to any address upon application, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, G. CRAMER DRY PLATE WORKS, 
No. 265 Greene Street. St. Louis, Mo. 








XXXViili ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ve wish to call your attention to a NEW SIZE OF 


Lavette’ Patent Photo Mailing Envelope 


SIZE 5% by 7%. 


Price, $15.00 per M, or $1.50 per box of 100. 
Retail, 4c. each or 3 for 10 cents. 






































LAVETTE’S ENVELOPES ARE NOW MADE IN 
ra Cabinet Size 4% x 7-$10.00 per M, $1.25 per by 
f I H.C. LAVETTE of 125, Retail 2 for 5 cents. 
i Dateien No. 2, Size 55% x 75—$15.00 per M, $1.50 per ly 
{ and Sole of 100, Retail 4 cents each, 3 for toc. 
| Manufacturer No. 3, Size 6 xX 8'4—$25.00 per M, $2.50 per box « 
’ 199-201 100, Retail 5 cents each. 
Randolph St. No. 4, Size 834 x 1034— $35.00 per M, $1.75 per bo 
| Cuicaco. of 50, Retail 10 cents each. 
LOOK UP YOUR STOCK ON ABOVE, 
ao AVE Pr ae 
—— “yesat waae AND IF LOW SEND IN YOUR ORDERS 


COPYRIGHTED JAM 28.-9S 


Can also be used for Fancy Cardsof allkinds. Any special 
Photograph Don’t Crush or Bend. sizes made to order in lots of 1000. Prices on application 


These envelopes are composed of fine 60lb. Manilla paper, reinforced by two separate pieces of pulp boar: 
one on each side, The cut represents the envelope open with photograph laid in. Fold over back and sea 


with gummed flaps. FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS. Keep this for reference. 


The KOMBI 


CAMERA =f > a 


Carry in pocket. ~akes 25 perfect pectupes . a 
in one loading—re-loading costs 

your dealer for it, or send for free booklet >\—- 

*All About the Kombi.” i a 

ALFRED ©. KEMPE 

Branches Lond-n, Berlin. 132-134 ey Street, Chic: ago 
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Compressed Fibre Trays and Fixing Boxes. 


LATEST. CHEAPEST and 
MOST DURABLE. 





For Sale by all Dealers, and Manufactured only by 


COMPRESSED FIBRE CO. “"sosrosrmiss™* 








YW 
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Now Ready. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MOSAICS, 1897 


TWO ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS ; 
335 PAGES; 35 FINE ENGRAVINGS 
PAPER COVERS, 50 CENTS, POST FREE; CLOTH BOUND, $1.00. 


et pat STUDIES, LANDSCAPES, GENRE AND INTERIORS. 
BY J. F. RYDER, J. A. BRUSH, GEO. B. _SPERRY, B. J. FALK, 
McORARY & BRANSON, L. HURD, T. ZWIEFPEL, S. JUDD, 
ARTHUR & PHILBRIC, A. oi. LINDENMUTH, D. H. ANDERSON 


and many other Leaders. 


PRACTICAL PAPERS WRITTEN BY PRACTICAL MEN AND A COM- 
PLETE REVIEW OF WuRine tame OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Formulas, Processes, Business Methods, Art Work indoors and out. 
Send for copy to-day. Full contents list free. 


EDW. L. WILSON, — *2 Broadway, 


NEW YORK, 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 


United States Armor Brand 
Photographic Paper. 


Will print faster than any other. 
Has an insoluble film. 
[s always reliable and uniform. 


Price 1.00 per gross Cabinets. 


UNITED STATES ARISTOTYPE Co. 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


BasSend 20 cts. for sample package. 
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Model of 1895. 


HEMPERLEY’S MAGAZINE FLASH LAMP, 


SELF LOADING. 


For Use With PURE MACNESIUM POWDER Only. 


Manufaetured Under the HEMPERLEY PATENT. 


In offering our New Magazine Flash Lamp to the Photographic Fraternity | 
both professional and amateur—we do so believing it to be the best article ot 
the kind yet placed on the market. 

Each lamp is supplied with a patent rubber bulb, with @ valve, which 
prevents any of the powder being drawn back in the hose or bulb, and in time 
clogging the air passage. 

If you have failed with other Flash Lamps, try our Model of 1893, for a 
trial will convince even the most skeptical that it is the simplest and really the 
best form of Lamp yet produced. 


Price of Lamp, complete, - - - $2.75 
Magnesium, Fine Cround, per oz., .40 


All parties are notified that we control the Patents under which this Lan 
is manufactured, and propose to protect ourselves against all infringements, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEA! ERS. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


1030 Arch Street, = - - - - Philadelphia. 
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verso Ppbtessional Flash Lamy 


Used with Blitz Pulver. 


FOR PORTRAITS, LARGE GROUPS, INTERIORS AND 
STAGE EFFECTS. 


Takes the place of daylight on dull days, takes the place of a skylight on 
bright days. 

As manufacturers of Blitz Pulver, which is used by all manufacturers of 
Professional Flash Machines, we feel that we are in a position.to know what 
photographers want. 

We believe FLASH LIGHT WORK HAS COME TO STAY, and 
after careful experimentation, we have produced a lamp which combines Sim- 
pLicity, ECONOMY AND ErricteNcy. We invite correspondence from photo- 
graphers, and will publish from time to time samples of the work of the 
machine in this journal. 

This machine requires no gas or gasoline,—burns alcohol,—and is used 
with Blitz Pulver exclusively. The cut will show its construction. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
1030 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CLUB RATES. 


OU can get the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 


PHOTOGRAPHY for 1897 


/ 





+ 
} 


greatly reduced rates by taking advantage of our club arrangement 


with the following magazines: 


American Amateur Photographer 
Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin 


The Photographic Times, monthly, illustrated . 


The Eye... 

The Century Magazine 
St. Nicholas — 
Lippincott’s Magazine . 
Scribner’s Magazine . , 
Popular Science Monthly 
Littell’s Living Age. . 
Illustrated Christian W eekly 
Outing 

Forest and Stream 
Harper’s Magazine . 

73 Weekly 

« Bazar. . 

‘«« Young People 
American Field. . . 
Wilson’s Photo Magazine 
Overland Monthly 
Cosmopolitan Magazine 
Leisure Hours . 


Regular 


subscription price, 
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Write us das rates on oes Masasiace. 


Tue Terms on club-rate subscriptions are absolutely cash with order 
Each magazine subscribed for will be sent to you regularly from the pub- 


Rate FoR 


if sent wit 
American Ji 
of Photogra; 
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lishers, the same as if your subscription were sent to them direct. 


receiving subscriptions from other magazines we can only be responsible 


for safely forwarding them to the respective publishers. 


1030 Arch Street, 


Send in your subscriptions at once. 





Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Philadelphia, 
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OFFICE OF 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REFINED ADHESIVES, ETC. 


168-170 EIGHTH STREET. 


NOTICE OF INFRINGEMENT SUIT 


ON PATENT OF BROOKLYN, N. Y., DECEMBER 15, 1896. 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS. 


TO THE TRADE. 


We desire} to inform you that we have just brought suit against a dealer in New York 
City, who, after ample warning and specific notice from us, persisted in infringing our Patent 
rights by continuing to sell ‘* Stafford’s Concentrated White Paste ’’ and ‘ Stafford’s Invincible 
Liquid Gum.’’ These two articles are manufactured by some parties doing business under the 
name of S. S. Stafford in New York City, and we consider the said articles to be imitative of 
our Photo-Mounter and our Taurine Mucilage respectively, and to be an infringement of our 
Patent No, 466,239 of December 29, 1891, of which we gave you previous notice in our circular 
of September 21, 1896. 

You are doubtless aware that a Patentee has the right to sue either an infringing manu- 
facturer or dealer, as he may elect, and it was necessary to bring suit against this dealer because, 
while the Trade has generally recognized our rights and co-operated with us in agreeing not to 
sell infringing goods, there were a few dealers here and there who have been misled to believe 
that we had no legal rights, or that if we had, we were in vulgar phrase ‘‘ playing a bluff,’’ and 
would not or could not enforce them. Such dealers, and the manufacturers behind them, could 
therefore only be convinced of their mistake by the course we have taken. 

We have made every reasonable effort to avoid any trouble to dealers in this matter, but 
in view of the several misleading statements made by infringers, and their influence on some 
dealers, it was necessary to take this course to have our rights respected and to vindicate our 
sincerity and good faith to the Trade in general, and we are confident that the Trade will 
generally commend us in this position. 

It is also proper that we should here call the attention of the Trade to a misleading 
statement made in a circular issued by Stafford, October 15, 1896. In this circular, which pur- 
ports to be an answer to our Infringement Notice of September 21, 1896, and is signed in the 
name of **S. S. Stafford,’’ who died over a year ago, it is stated that the Stafford Paste is made 
by a formula known only to ** myself,’’ and ‘*that it is composed of ingredients 
different from those used by any other manufacturer.’’ This latter statement 
we pronounce absolutely false or misleading. Repeated analyses of the Stafford Paste made by 
our experts show conclusively that it contains the ingredients of our Paste specified and claimed 
in our Patent No. 466,239, and in their opinion is a clear infringement thereof. This question 
of identity and infringement will now be submitted to the Courts for legal decision, and we will 
not discuss it further. 

We again warn the Trade of their liability in the further sale of the ‘‘ Concentrated 
White Paste ’’ and ‘‘ Invincible Liquid Gum’’ above mentioned, on which suit is now brought, 
but by communicating with us satisfactory arrangements can be readily made as regards infring- 
ing goods which they may now have on hand. 





Very respectfully, 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co. 
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1, SOLIO 


—— 
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DEMONSTRATION 


FIVE YEARS OF SOLIO SUCCESS. 


ave) 





3 

4 

§ 1892. 

4 “Solio, why Solio will not keep,” cried the rivals, 

; But Solio Gained a Foothold! 
i 

/ 1893. 


** Solio will not keep,” shouted the rivals, 
But Solio Sales Increased ! 


1894. 
Louder they cried, “Solio is not permanent.” 


But Solio Sales Doubled! 
1895. 
Louder and louder those billows of war thundered 
along the horzzon’s bar: “Solio will not keep /” 
But Solio Sales Increased ! 
1896. 
| “Solo will not keep, they screeched. 


But Solio Sales Eclipsed all Records! 


eT eS Tehama 


1897. 


i7 hey ve shouting yet. 
But Solio Sales Increase! 


i 
: 


Hundreds of photographers who began using Solio in 92, and thousands more 
who commenced in 93 and ’94, are successfully using Solio to-day, all of which 


remonsresre? SOLIO IS PERMANENT. 


' he difference between the 75 cent 
x and the $2.00 Solio is $1.25. EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Phere is no other difference. wt wt ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





























Eastman’s 
Permanent 
Bromide Papers 


FOR TWELVE YEARS THE STANDARD. 






Our years of experience in the 
making of bromide emulsions, our 
perfectly equipped laboratories and 
efficient corps of practical chem- 
ists combine to make Eastman’s 
Permanent Bromide Papers 


A PERFECT PHOTOGRAPHIC PRODUCT. 





Forty page booklet, telling all about bromide enlarging, free for the asking. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 





; First 
tom Rochester. N. ¥ 


“Blue Label” 


American Aristo 
is the 
Highest Price 
Paper in the Market 


But 





We make three brands of Printing-Out Paper. Each brand has an 
individuality peculiar to itself and covers a separate field of usefulness. 


BLUE LABEL—For Soft, Delicate Negatives, 
ARISTO JR.—For Medium to Strong Negatives. 
ARISTO PLATINO—For Carbon and Platinum Effects. 


All our products are manufactured on the most permanent basis known to 
the art. We refer to seven years test in all the climates of the world. 








AMERICAN ARISTOTYPE CO. £. & HT. ANTHONY & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, ‘SOLE AGENTS, 


Jamestown, N. Y. 591 Broadway, New York. 





Alfred J. Ferris, Printer, 29 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia 





